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News of the Week 


ie King of Afghanistan arrived on our 

Tuesday and is welcome here. The public has been 
well prepared to take a lively interest in what is a really 
novel and important event. The last King was entertained 
in India, but no Amir has visited Europe so far as we know 
King Amanullah during his tour 


shores on 


before this occasion. 
in Europe has seen a great deal, for the nations have vied 
with one another in showing him their best in hospitality 
and in modern inventions. Here our King and Queen, 
by entertaining the two Sovereigns for two days in a 
“State ” visit at Buckingham Palace, have given a lead 
Which the country is following. We trust that King 
Amanullah will take his reception here as showing our 
genuine desire to wipe out of recollection his ill-advised 
action in 1919, and to have the most friendly relations 
with our neighbour across the frontiers of the Empire of 
India. He was entertained in the City on Wednesday 
and has begun a long run of sight-seeing which will 
include matters naval, military, aerial, industrial and 
Sporting, 


Mar 
Rumania came up 
In spite of the great la 


‘iain the discussion led to no success, 


‘th Sth, the old dispute 
before the 


Hours of 


At Geneva on Thursday, 
between Hungary and 
Council of the League. 
Sir Austen Chamb: 


since Rumania refused to submit the case to the Hague. 
On Friday the Council approved appeals to Spain, Brazil 
and Costa Rica to reconsider their defections. We trust 
that these efforts will prevail to bring back or keep all 


fold. It is disappointing that the 

Poland and Lithuania had to 
be adjourned until June. Jn the other hand, Poland and 
help, as th \ have rightly agreed to 
Permanent Court of 


three within the 


question at issue between 


Danzig needed 


accept the advisory opini m of the 


International Justice on the disputed jurisdiction of the 
Danzig Court. We are id to see yet another citizen 
of the United States closely connected with the Leagu 
by the appointment of Mr. Lucius Eastman to serve on 
the Economic Committee. 

» * x * 


On Saturday the Session of the Council was closed. 


Among its last acts were the adjournment (perhaps the 
best thing 
of the 


In the 


in the circumstances) until June of the business 
at the Hung 
iterval experts will study the evidence and report. 
The loan of £4,500,000 to 
Otto Niemever and the 
will act together as trustees, and we 


machine guns found arian frontier, 
was approved. Sir 

Finance 
that it will do 
much to stabilize the currency and help a country where 
searee. The. prop sed loan to Portugal 
to nothing so far, s 
control of her finance that was entailed. We 


Sulearia 


J . eee 
sulgarian Minister 


hope 
capital is very 
ortug il objects to the 


has come sinee 
necessary 
are not altogether sorry, except that we sympathize with 


a friendly nation in diiliculties. But the difficulties are 
mainly due to internal politics, no matter for the League 
to touch. During the week M. Briand signed at Genevaa 
treaty of Conciliation and Arbitration with Holland. And 
here we may note also the ratification by the Senate at 
Washington last week of the Frane 
re 

Treaty. 


o-American Arbitration 
x s * 4 


In Parliament on Thursday, March 8th, the House of 
Commons took the Army Estimates, in which the reduction 
of half a million attributed by the Secretary of 
State to economies, to the reduction in the cost of living, 
the slackness of recruit- 


was 


and to a third less welcome cause, 
ing for the regular Army (which may 
comments on destitution and the unemployment of 
young men, but only thirty-three per cent. of those who 
acceptable) and to a diminution 


raise cynical 


offered themselves were 


of numbers in the Territorial Forces, due to the smaller 
reward offered for service. Two old friends of the 
soldier, the horse and the lance, figured largely in the 


They received praise for work done in the 
in the future 
air or upon land, was admitted 
work. Sir Robert 


organization, in 


debate. 
past and the use of the 
Sut the in the 
to be 
Hutchison criticized the 
particular the oflice of Deputy Master General of Ordnance, 
as Lord Haldane did the other [louse of 


Lords. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans gave a happy 
I il 


horse Was recognized. 
machine, 
ousting him from much of his 
new _ siaff 


day in the 
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account of his Indian tour. Mr. Duff Cooper answered 
admirably later on for the War Office. 
* * * * 

On Friday a second reading was given to the Private 
Member's Bill which embodied the recommendations of 
the Shop Hours Committee, regulating the hours of 
opening shops in the interest of the assistants. (It 
leaves unanswered the curious question, if all shops 
open and close simultancously, when does the shop- 
assistant shop?) One clause was opposed, namely, 
that which exempts from control the “ one man” shop. 
It seems a quite unwarrantable interference with personal 
liberty, not the liberty to oppress an assistant, if a shop- 
keeper must by law stop work at a fixed hour, and we 
rather fear the influence of the big “ store” and “* mul- 
tiple’ shop in oppressing a small rival. But it seems 
that this clause will be dropped rather than give the 


“one man” an advantage. The rest of the Bill is 
directed against survivals of War-time regulations 


imposed to save lighting and heating and the consumption 
of luxuries. For instance, it will be possible to buy 
eatables during the whole evening at a theatre, and if 
the rising generation cannot tolerate a play, say of 
Mr. Shaw, without the consolation of sucking a sugar- 
plum, we are sure that neither the playwright, nor the 
actors, nor anyone else will grudge them the liberty. 


* * * * 


On Monday the Home Secretary presented the new 
Franchise Bill. The effect of it is reckoned to be that 
on the next Register will be twelve and a quarter million 
men and fourteen and a half million women. Five and 
a quarter million women of various ages will be newly 
enfranchised. A new dictum will be needed to replace 
the old one, ““We must educate our masters.”’ The 
Secretary of State for Air then introduced his estimates 
which are increased by £700,000 only, although for the 
first time the cost of the Middle Eastern force, amounting 
to £2,000,000, is included. Sir Samuel Hoare told the 
House of the experiments in air-ships and flying-boats, 
and of the intention to increase the Force by the equivalent 
of four squadrons, and in civil aviation to start a weekly 
mail service to India, subject to agreements with the 
Governments of India and Persia. That he steers a 
middle course was proved by the criticisms that his 
Ministry was not doing enough in comparison with 
other countries and that it was doing too much to be 
consistent with our professed devotion to limitation of 


armaments, 
x * * * 


On Tuesday in the Upper House the Agricultural 
Produce Bill received a second reading. This is mainly 
concerned with the marking and grading of eggs, fruit 
and other produce. Lord Stradbroke explained that it 
enacted the recommendations of Lord Linlithgow’s 
Committee. We notice that it increases the bureaucratic 
powers of the Ministry of Agriculture, which would 
arrange the standards, the grade designations, etc. In 
the House of Commons the Minister of Health moved the 
second reading of the Local Authorities Bill. The 
interesting part of this concerned the Metropolitan Poor 
Law Fund, particularly the contributions by which the 
richer unions subsidize the poorer. (When blaming 
Westminster of late for doing too little for her poor, we 
do not forget that this city contributes scores of 
thousands of pounds every half-year to her poorer 
neighbours.) The richer do not complain of their 
payments, but of the use to which some unions put the 
subsidy, taking an undue proportion. The free use of 
other people’s money has demoralized such unions as 


Stepney and Poplar. The solution proposed is to giye 
to the Metropolitan Asylums Board control of the 
moneys provided by the Common Fund. The recor 
of the M.A.B. and its members gives us good reason to 
hope that they will improve matters. 


* * ca os 


In India Sir John Simon’s Commission continue thei 
tour very satisfactorily. They reached Lahore last week 
and are being very well received in the Punjab. The 
Moslems there are almost united in favour of co-operation, 
The Hindus are divided. The Sikhs are united as a body 
themselves but are anxious to agree with neither Moslems 
nor Hindus. We expect to sce them co-operate with the 
Commission. The news from Delhi is far less satisfa tory, 
There on Thursday, March 8th, the Commander-in-Chiei 
gave in the Assembly his review of military affairs and iy 
particular of the progress towards the Indian Sandhiurst, 
It was violently criticized by the Congress Party, and on 
Saturday a motion against the Government was carried 
by 70 votes to 41. Many Moslems joined with th 
Congress Party in the majority. On Monday the Assembly 
was a scene of even greater bitterness. The Hindus and 
Moslems attacked cach other over the distribution of 
posts in the Customs Service. On Tuesday the Opposition 
defeated the Government three times on the Appro- 
priation Votes. They succeed in giving the Executiy 
an uncomfortable time, and we sce no good result fr 


their action. 
x x * x 


The news from the East has been less exciting than it 
was last week. From the frontier of lraq there is scarcely 
anything to record. In Egypt King Fuad has reccived 
the President of the Wafd Party, Mustapha Pasha 
Nahas, who is also President of the Chamber. It is not 
known whether he will try to form a Government. Pre- 
sumably he is too deeply committed in opposition to 
our keeping any troops at all in Egypt to be able to 
reconsider his attitude towards the Treaty. It secs 
that if there is any change in public opinion in favour of 
the Treaty, Sarwat Pasha will have to return, but it is 
most unlikely. There were riots of Cairo students last 
week, but order is quite restored. Sir Austen Chamber- 


lain, speaking to journalists at Geneva on Saturday 


’ 
pointed out how much Egypt might have gained in 
respect of the League by accepting the Treaty offered to 
her. Besides her probable membership Great Britain 


offered to submit to the League eventually the very 
questions on which there was most dilliculty, the Suez 
Canal and the British troops. He believed that Sarwat 
Pasha was as sincerely grieved as he was himself by the 


turn of events. 
* tk 


In China there is, as we expected, every appearance 
of active preparation for a new campaign. Chiang 
Kai-shek is north of Nanking and one-third of the way 
to Peking with armies and equipment. Chang Tso-lin 
has his troops a long way south of Peking. ‘To the 
west is the inscrutable Feng Yu-hsiang with his well 
disciplined army, which is said to be short of munitions. 
Chiang’s bold defiance of Peking may, of course, be an 
invitation to Chang to come to terms; or a third 
explanation may be that he is bidding for Feng’s support, 
which is doubtful. In Shanghai H.M.’s Minister is being 
most cordially received and entertained by the authorities. 
The Times published on Wednesday a glowing account 
of the resurrection of Hankow generally and of the British 
Concession there in particular. But the 
the horrors that go on in districts where the so-called 
Red Communists are unchecked, are blood-curdling. 


accounts of 
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The elections of the County Councils have passed with 
very limited excitement. In London it is reckoned that 
only 88 per cent. of the voters did their duty, but this is 
higher than in 1919 or 1925. Here the Municipal Reform 
Party returns to power with a clear majority of 30 seats. 
The Labour Party gained from them seven seats and one 
from the Liberals, who are reduced to a party of five 
This long tenure of power by the 
Custom has 


members in all, 
Municipal Reformers is very remarkable. 
not staled the support they receive, nor have they been 
shaken, as they might undeservedly have been, by the 
catastrophe due to the Thames flood being laid at their 
door. In the Provinces there has been no great change 
in the Councils. Labour is very strong in such parts as 
Durham and South Wales and weak as before in rural 
areas, where, indeed, the electors generally choose their 
administrators by merit rather than by party labels. 
. * * » 

We fear that we see no advance towards any solution 
of the troubles in the Cotton Industry. On the em- 
ployers’ side there is not even agreement between the 
spinners and manufacturers. It is now suggested that 
the arrangement of hours should be discussed on a new 
basis, which would put cleaning and other ancillary work 
outside the reckoning of the regular work of production. 
The misery in some of the coal-ficlds, particularly, of 
course, South Wales, is undiminished. Reports of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party and of the Liberal Candi- 
dates Association give most gloomy accounts of the 
present, and offer no prospect of improvement in the 
future. Unfortunately, the people themselves seem to 
have no initiative towards getting out of their miserable 
plight by turning to any other district where they could 
support themselves (if it could be found), or to any 
land overseas where they might be welcomed. We 
cannot expect the Industrial Transfer Board to show 
itself able as yet to do anything on the scale that the 


demands. 
* * * x 


situation 


The offer of a very generous anonymous donor to bear 
the cost of building a new Sacristy for Westminster 
Abbey has provoked some controversy upon the archi- 
tectural style demanded by the site. It is proposed to 
set it inconspicuously to the east of the North Transept. 
The Dean and Chapter will be safe in the hands of Mr. 
Tapper, a devout pupil of Temple Moore, as_ their 
architect. He will not try to copy other parts of the 
Abbey slavishly, and we would not have him do so 
any more than did Wren or Hawksmoor, Pearson, and 
other architects who have given to the Abbey and St. 
Margaret’s their sense of living and growing from 
century to century. The donor will be supplying what 
the Abbey certainly needs, and it will add greatly to the 
interest of pilgrims from all over the world if the Dean 
and Chapter are able to exhibit some of their many 
treasures to better advantage. We are sure they will 
be glad to do so, particularly if such possessions as have 
a special sanctity are not treated as mere “ museum 


pieces.” 
x * * x 


America, North and South, has been visited this week 
by ealamities which call for our sympathy with our 
friends in the United States and in Brazil. The waters 
of the Santa Clara river, which are dammed in the St. 
Francis Reservoir to supply water to Los Angeles, forty- 
five miles away, burst into the San Francisquito Canon 
with terrific foree on Tuesday, drowning hundreds of 
persons living in the valley. At Santos in Brazil on 
Saturday there was a landslip of enormous dimensions 
from Monte Serrat, which stands above the city. Many 
lives were lost, and judging from further open fissures 


the danger is not past, especially as heavy rain continues 
to fall. 
x ’ x « 

In the late War we regretted the necessity, in which 
we were bound to acquiesce, of ending the truce with 
Britain had tried to 
allow to carry on their good work in India and Africa 


German missionaries whom Great 


in spite of their enemy nationality. We have been very 
acutely reminded of this by the sharp controversy that 
has arisen between the Colonial Office and the Common- 
wealth Trust. Not the least shocking matter is that the 
Directors, a select body of serious nen, have in effect 
accused the Colonial Office publicly of dishonesty. The 
The Basel Trading 


Company was founded on the theory (demanding more 


outline of the troubled story is this. 
care in operation than any other) of “ religion and 
philanthropy at 5 per cent.” It was to trade with a 
limited profit to shareholders, which is one way of im- 
proving the material state of such people as the natives 
of the Gold Coast : that there 
is shown by a self-denying ordinance against trading in 
alcohol. All further protits were to TO to the Basel 
Mission which initiated the Trading Company. The 
Mission received large sums and spent them well on the 


was no humbug about it 


natives’ spiritual welfare. 
* a * * 

During the War the personnel of the Company was 
found to be wholly German, and it was considered unsafe 
to allow them liberty of action; but the spiritual and 
trading operations were large and successful, organized 
with German thoroughness, and great losses of many 
kinds have been incurred by annihilating the 
organization. The British Government therefore took it 
allover. We cannot here go into the details of what was 
done. The hopes for British trade were there, much as 
in the encouragement officially given to the British 
Trade Corporation to gain ex-enemy trade elsewhere. 
But it was conscientiously done. The Directors of a 
new Company were to include men in sympathy with 
missionary work, and so on. The shareholders’ profits 
were to be limited again. The Trust took over the assets 
and has traded for ten years. 

* * x “ 


would 


After the most meagre warning and negotiation as to 
terms the Cabinet has decided that the properties on the 
Gold Coast must be returned to the Basel Trading 
Company. The Directors of the Commonwealth Trust 
cannot on behalf of the shareholders accept those terms. 
We are not told why the matter went up to the Cabinet, 
and there was an air of mystery when the matter was 
raised lately in the House of Lords. It is to come up 
there again, and we hope that there wil! be some clear 
explanation of what is going on. The Basel Company was 
a Swiss Company and yet we now sce little reference to 
this fact, though Mr. Amery mentioned it when, as Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, he answered a question 
in the House of Commons in 1919. We suspect that the 
explanation of the muddle is that in the flush of war the 
Government took over neutral property which it had no 
right to take. If this is so, the British tax-payer will 
probably have to compensate those who were wronged 
and those who are now to be wronged to right the first 
wrong. 

* * * x 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102}; on Wednesday week 102 y; ; a year ago 1014}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 89? ; on Wednesday 
week 892; a year ago 87}. Conversion Loan (34 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 763 x.d. ; on Wednesday week 763 x.d. ; 


a year ago 7-43. 
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The 


HE Government Franchise Bill, for Parliamentary 
and Local elections, was formally presented in the 
House of Commons by the Home Secretary on Monday. 
It is intended that it should become law in time to take 
its full effect upon the Registers before the next General 
Election. This means that there will then be a very 
substantial majority of female voters over male voters. 
It is an astonishing revolution which has come about so 
rapidly that it needs some courage not to call it an alarm- 
ing one. It is so short a time since men alone approached 
the urns in this country as they had in others through the 
centuries of recorded history of civilization. Yet, com- 
pared with other revolutions, it has been slow and orderly. 
The first step was when the woman rate-payer found her 
name justly registered with those of her male neighbours 
on the list of voters for Local Authorities. Step by step 
women have advanced to-the apparently supreme power 
which is to be hers in Local and in Parliamentary govern- 
ment. Whether she will really increase the enormous 
powcr that she has always wielded indirectly, no one can 
say. 

Our world to-day has to confess that it lacks the wit 
of an Aristophanes who might clear our thinking by a 
new Ecclesiazusae. The War, however, cleared many 
people’s minds and changed others. Our position is 
probably the same as that of a large number. During 
the Suffragette agitation we opposed female Parliamen- 
tary suffrage as strongly as any of the wise men and 
women who were wholly in sympathy with us, and we 
still believe that in those days the great majority of women 
were apathetic about it, if not opposed to it. We still 
see truth in the generalizations that were urged against 
it, generalizations to which, of ener, there always were, 
and always will be, particular exceptions. Woman has 
not, on the whole, shown herself to be a “ political animal.” 
She sees private duty in a different perspective from 
public duty. She admires and condemns by intuition 
rather than by judgment. Is not a woman who reasons 
fairly and patiently still tainted as having a “* masculine 
mind”? Has the “charm,” which is still the glory 
that she would possess above all other qualitics and 
which men seek first in her, any relation to judicious 
opinion or intellectual power? These objections still 
have force, but the arguments in favour of female suffrage 
have gained great weight, so much so that we have fully 
acquiesced in the grant of the vote. Those arguments 
had some weight with us before the War, although so 
ill-presented by the conspicuous leaders. We admitted 
years ago that they were not only better presented by 
women’s conduct during the War and after, but that they 
became irresistible. It is of little use to urge that this 
should have been the moment to enact that no one man 
or woman (or should we say boy or girl ?) should hence- 
forth begin to vote before the age of twenty-five years. 
The difficulties are obvious, but it would reduce the 
unwieldy numbers which will be mechanically trouble- 
some, and a raising of the age would be biologically 
sound, since it is recognized that as a species develops 
in intelligence its members reach maturity more slowly. 
The savage quickly reaches his physical and mental 
maturity at an early age and stops there. The higher 
types are naturally not fully developed until they reach 
a progressively later age. It is of more use to point to 
the faith we may have in the advance of education which 
is the excuse for, and our safeguard in, this peaceful 
revolution. Contrast our people with the Russians. 


me 


Franchise Bill 


In that unhappy land a cynical oligarchy prates of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, knowing that they hold 
as in a vice millions of scarcely educated people who 
cannot yet rise to any high degree of self-government, 
In England, thanks to Church and State, educational 
advance has been steady throughout the centuries and 
made our revolutions peaceful and really progressive, 
Therein lies our true hope now. 

Though the pace of the advance has been astonishing, 
the Prime Minister and others have not been hasty or 
thoughtless about it. Mr. Baldwin made two speeches 
about it last week, in which he dealt with it very seriously 
and with a broad mind, connecting it with the bigver 
subject of democracy, the democracy that he said must 
be made safe for the world. He knows the seriousness 
of the task of every man and woman voter. He knows, 
for instance, the kind of vices into which democracy is 
tempted to fall, and which were rammed home last week 
by that clever and independent thinker, Mr. Austin 
Hopkinson, who recounted before the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society some of the tales of public corruption which 
were familiar to him; the corruption and the incompe- 
tence that lead men to accept, as in Italy, or even to 
demand a saviour from themselves to whom they surren- 
der in despair their liberty. Mr. Baldwin’s speech to the 
Society for Equal Citizenship did not hide his knowledge 
that emotion is a bad basis for political work. Ilis 
speech to the Junior Imperial League, quite delightful 
in its almost fatherly tone, had so much wisdom in it 
that we should like to think that every new possessor of 
the suffrage could hear or read it. It was full of hope and 
encouragement, salted with practical sense, and it bade 
his audience shirk none of the responsibility that cones 
with privilege. ‘* You do not go into politics for what 
you can get, you go there for what you can give and 
do. .. . Do not talk about our rights, talk about our 
duties.” For democracy is on iis trial. Again he urged 
the need of patience. If anything makes us feel chari- 
table towards the wrong-headed theories preached by 
Socialists, it is the youthful, inexperienced enthusiasm 
which accepts them as a means of setting the wrongs of the 
world right by the day after to-morrow. But all sure 
progress is slow. Those who bear the burden and heat 
of the day in sowing must be content to know that others 
will reap the benefits of their labour. In holding out his 
hopes of steady progress of the world or of our nation, 
Mr. Baldwin evidently had in mind, not only the 
last linc, but the whole passage in which Lucretius 
applies his atomic theory to the ag 
by saying :— 


gregate and ends 
“Inter se mortales mutua vivunt. 

Augescunt aliae gentes, aliac minuuntur. 

Inque brevi spatio mutantur saecla animantum 

Et quasi cursores viiai lampada tradunt.” 


It is by the advances of individuals putting their good 
will and ability into the common stock that the world 
will justify its survival and achieve its progress. The 
spreading of political power among a greater number 
of men and women may well lead to more sense of duty, 
more sense of responsibility, a greater sense of the union 
of the whole nation and the unity of effort that should 
make for ordered progress. Democracy led by highi- 
minded men and spurning the demagogue is the British 
ideal of government. The new Franchise Bill ought to 
be, for it may well be, regarded as one of the final steps 
up to that ideal. 
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The Air Age 


ryNuE attention of the public has been particularly 
| focussed on acrial problems this week, for on the 
same day that Sir Samuel Hoare presented his Estimates 
to the House of Commons we learned of the tragic deaths 
of Flight-Lieutenant Kinkead in the waters of the Solent 
and of Lady Carbery in Kenya, and of the beginning of 
the flights of Captain Hinchliffe and Lady Bailey to the 
United States and Africa respectively. 

Of the loss of the gallant officer who was to have 
established a speed record for Great Britain, we can only 
say here that his death in the service of his country was 
worthy career. In an age less 
accustomed to heroisms, the manner of his passing, that 


of his distinguished 


plunge to destruction at 350 miles an hour into the 
still waters, leaving nothing behind him but the terrible 
voice of his engines, would be a tale told from father to 
son. Let us hope that it will not soon be forgotten 
and that this splendid young man, cut off in the prime 
of life, wili be remembered among our national heroes. 
Of Captain Hinchliffe, who left for America on Tuesday 
morning, there is no news as we write on Wednesday 
Before these lines are in print the best or the 
worst will be known. With the passing of cach hour, 
hope grows dimmer. If he and his companion have paid 
the penalty, let us at least give them the homage which is 
The enterprise was rash and it is sad that 


night. 


their due. 
fine young lives should be sacrificed in such an attempt. 
But would we for that reason recommend young England 
to the counsels of “ Safety First’? A thousand times, 
“No!” It is to the pioneers who have dared the 
impossible that we owe what glory we have as a race. 
The spirit of the Elizabethans was never more alive than 
in England to-day: we must direct it aright and give 
scope to its splendid courage. 

It is time, indeed, that we should realize our heritage 
in the new clement, for in the world of invention that 
is unfolding with such rapidity before our startled eyes 
there is no conquest with such a direct significance to the 
inhabitants of these islands as that of the air. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has long been a prophet in these matters, not 
without honour in his own country, but not heeded as he 
would be if the public were more fully 
informed as to the situation. For the first time, the 
Air Estimates have received this week a publicity and 
throughout the country in some 
degree with their importance on our 
safety and well-being. The Minister for Air controls a 
two-cdged weapon of the most amazing and divergent 


should be or 


aroused an interest 
commensurate 


potentialities. The acroplane may, on the one hand, 
become the most ghastly weapon of destruction yet con- 
ceived by man; on the other, it may be turned to the 
beautiful purposes of friendship and serve to promote 
quick communications, thus cementing the comity of 
nations. Is it to be peace or war? Are we to consider 
the means whereby we may drop flame and poison-gas on 
the cities of Europe, or carry travellers and mail to 
them? Fortunately the question can be solved by 
time. We nced make no altruistic decision to disarm 
before the other nations are ready to follow our example. 
The Air Force is singular in this respect, that money 
spent on it is by no means all unproductive money, as 
it is in the Army and Navy. Not only in the 
Air Force Reserve and in Civil Aviation (although of 
course chiefly in these departments) is every penny spent 
likely to be of service to the community in the event of 
disarmament ; not a single pilot of the fighting branch, 
not a mechanic or other groundsman of the Service but 


could quickly and cfliciently take his place in a civil 
organization, were it possible, on some happy day, to 
dispense with our war squadrons in security. Peace 
lovers, therefore, as distinguished from pacifists (whose 
ears refuse to hear the voice of reason), may well encourage 
the Air Force. 
will convinee the 


Not only is it pre-cminently the arm that 
world of the need 
for peace, but it is also the only arm that can beat its 


: 1 . 
nay, the necessity ——- 


sword into a ploughshare, and convert its bomb-carriers 
into accommodation for passengers and freight. 

More, the Air Minister was abl 
reduction in the total cost of his Service, which demands 
a paltry £15,000,000 from the tax-payer, Compared to 
£58,000,000 for the Navy and £41,500,000 for the Army. 
But are we satisfied with these figures? Is not the Navy, 


In particular, an excessive and disproportionate charge 


to show a satisfactory 


on our finances when we remember that our twenty 
battleships cost £7,000,000 a year to maintain ? , 

A good case, in our opinion, has been made out for a full 
discussion by the House of Commons of the total Defence 
Estimates, so that the problem of a single Ministry charged 
with the co-ordination of the various arms may be again 


As the 


Air League is constantly pointing out, we are woefully 


discussed in the light of the present situation. 
behind America, Germany, and France both in the mileage 
covered by our civil air routes and in passengers carried. 
Air power, like sca power, must be based on a sound 
economic development for peace purposes. Until we 
bring an enlightened public opinion to bear on these 
matters, we shall not have cither the men or the machines 
to hold our own in the air as we did, and still do, on 
the sea. 

We may congratulate the Air Ministry on work well 
done, but there is no reason for complacency in view of 
what still remains to do. We have only twenty com- 
mercial machines to show for an expenditure of £260,000 
as subsidy to civil aviation, for half that sum is being 
expended (rightly enough) on the Basra route. Are we 
satisfied with having flown only 18,000 passengers last 
vear against 100,000 in Germany ? True, our Impcrial 
Airways is the safest flying service in the world and 
look 


ahead and make plans to become the carriers of the 


probably the best administered, but cannot we 


world by air, as we are by sea? There is no reason why 
we should not extend our flying services to the Continent : 
other nations have plans for world-wide acrial routes, 
and we should not lag behind. Again, are we satisfied 
with our thirty private owners of aeroplanes in Great 
Britain, against 3,000 private owners in the United 
States ? 

Considering the military situation, it comes as some- 
thing of a shock to realize that we have only 480 war 
acroplanes available in these islands, whereas France 
has 1,800 in full commission. Not for a moment do 
we subscribe to the theory that we must build squadron 
for squadron and wing for wing with any other Power, 
thereby indulging in a new and idiotic competition in 
armaments. But in view of the fact that we are spending 
£115,000,000 a year as insurance against possible war, 
and only so little of that vast sum on what is ad- 
mittedly our first line of security, we should reconsider 
the whole problem of defence. Is £15,000,000 enough for 
civil and military aviation ? Could we not save a con- 
siderable sum cach year on the other Services and yet 
strengthen our Air Force, so that on the glad day when 
disarmament comes we shall be ready to devote these 
machines to the productive purposes of peace ? 
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Rural Electricity 


T is difficult for town dwellers to believe it, but it is a 
fact that an immense number of villages and small 
centres of population in this country are still living in 
nineteenth-century darkness. A large number of towns 
with as many as 15,000 inhabitants are without electric 
light, and by no means all of these have even moved as 
far as gas. Their streets are unlighted, their households 
rub along on candles and oil lamps, and—though they 
generally have wireless sets—they know nothing of the 
peculiar joys of the cinema. The people who live in 
these places are not dissatisfied; many of them have 
never seen electric lights at work, and they get on as 
their parents did. Nobody reveals to them the comfort 
and the labour-saving they are missing, and “ as things 
have been, things remain.” 

The explanation of this state of affairs is quite simple. 
It lies in the fact that it has been hard in the past to make 
the business of supplying light to these small and scattered 
places pay well, and that the capital necessary to install 
generating plant has thus been diflicult and troublesome to 
raise. 

The new Electricity Act, however, is going to change 
this. Now and then the Central Government does do 
something for the rural population (though its successful 
cfforts generally seem somewhat accidental), and this 
Act of 1926 promises to be an example of the process. 
It was aimed, of course, at cheapening the supply for 
industry, and at the economical use of the sources of 
power; but it will also have the effect of bringing electric 


light to hundreds and even thousands of people who have 


never seen it, and of illuminating those whose winter 
lives are now passed with flickering candles and trouble- 
some flaring oil lamps. Housewives will no longer 
hesitate to make what seems to them so dangerous an 
experiment because the saving is only fractional, and 
street lighting and cinemas will spring up like beacon 
fires on village greems. As _ sentimentalists we shall 
disapprove and object, no doubt. We shall regret the 
lost picturesqueness of the countryside, and dilate on the 
perils of modern jazz life; but as citizens we shall have 
to rejoice. For the drift to the towns will be checked, 
and the lives of the agricultural people will grow brighter 
and brighter in the glow of their electric lights. Perhaps, 
too, when every cottage home can have its own small 
motor, the rural industries will revive. The steam age 
herded our population round the factory gates, but the 
electrical age may disperse them again, and we may see 
the old home workshop come back, with its sweated 
horrors climinated, and only the craftsmanship, the 
freedom, the variety and the health retained. If only 
the problem of distribution and marketing can be solved 
this may well happen, and if it does it will be worth the 


sacrifice of the picturesque darkness in which we now like 
others to exist. 

Some very interesting experiments in rural electricity 
have recently been made, and one of these, a concern 
called “ Electrical Enterprise, Ltd.,” is worth special 
attention. The original feature of this company is that 
it enlists the help of women, both on its board of directors 
and in its technical staff. Since the experiences of 
the War period everyone has known that there are a 
certain number of mechanically-minded women, and 
in the last few years a good many of these have been 
training themselves in electrical engineering. The 
directors of Electrical Enterprise are convinced that 
in the task of introducing electric light and power to 
the rural population the help of these women engineers 
is invaluable. They believe that a woman who knows 
both her technical job and her own sex will be extremely 
successful in securing new customers, in breaking down 
the prejudices of the old-fashioned, and in explaining 
to the cottagers how to use and how to save their new 
mechanical servant ; and experience has fully confirmed 
this view. 

The plan they adopt, when developing a new area, 
is to install a small generating station, of a kind that 
can be readily converted when bulk supplics become 
available, and to leave a woman engineer in charge of 
it, with local labour employed at the power station. 
She sees personally, not only to the upkeep of the plant 
and the maintenance of the supply, but also to the 
This 


adviser of the 


selling of appliances and the customers’ repairs. 
becomes the friend 
whole village ; she is there at the start, when the children 
are afraid to be left alone in the room with the bright 


woman soon and 


new light; she comes in when the fuse goes, and hears 
all the family news while she mends it ; she demonstrates 
the electric iron; she “drops in” to read the meter, 
and goes over the cost with the housewife so as to work 
out the saving on oil; she attends the first performance 
at the cinema, and criticizes the films, and in 
she fills a real and highly important place in the village 
life. She joins the Women’s Institute, and learns what 
local industries there are which might be developed, 
and perhaps she trains an apprentice or two to her own 
trade. She keeps the 
necessary fittings, and has plenty to occupy and interest 
her; and, if she is the right sort of girl, she has a truly 
happy and useful life, while at the same time earning 
a good salary for herself and a good profit for her concern. 
And perhaps the best of it all is that she knows her work 
is in line with the inevitable development of the country- 
side, and is directed towards the advancement of the rural 


short, 


company’s books, sells the 


population. 


The King of Afghanistan’s Visit 


ryXUE King of Afghanistan and his beautiful Consort, 
] Queen Surayya, are among us, and they are 
receiving as warm a welcome in London as was accorded 
to them in Rome, Berlin, and Paris. We can hope 
that, as a result of the present visit, the suspicions about 
British intentions, which appear to have existed on 
the northern side of the Khyber Pass for some time, will 
be dissipated and that Amanullah will return to his capital 
with the conviction that there are no qualifications about 
Great Britain’s friendship. A strong and independent 
Afghanistan, living in cordial friendship with our Indian 
Empire, is a major British interest. The development 


of our relations with Afghanistan, since the assassination 


of Amir Habibulla, is instructive and holds a moral 
for those who think that the right policy for the British 
Empire is to curtail its external responsibilities and seek 
to live on terms of friendship with those Eastern countries 
which adjoin its far-flung frontiers. 

Particular interest attaches to the visit of the Afghan 
Sovereigns to this country. On the Continent of Europe 
they were among Powers with whom their country had 
had comparatively few political dealings. In Great 
Britain they are in a country which, prior to the 
signing of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921, regarded 
itself as exercising a kind of suzerainty over Afghan 
foreign relations. When we signed the Anglo-Afghan 
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Treaty, we gave up all pretensions to suzerainty and 
undertook to treat Afghanistan as an independent 
Power. 

King Amanullah has been welcomed with all the pomp 
and circumstance accorded to the Monarchs of the 
West, and no doubt this lesson will not be lost on Eastern 
observers. By his determination to visit Europe at 
first hand and establish personal contact with the great 
Powers, King Amanullah has shown that modern ideas 
hold sway in the rocky fastnesses of his kingdom in 
Central Asia, and that he is determined to emulate the 
example of Japan, the first of the Eastern nations to 
undergo a process of Westernisation. Further, the 
King’s visit is an outward symbol of the process of 
world shrinkage which has been proceeding apace during 


the past twenty years. Once isolated, Afghanistan 
under its present ruler is opening its gate to the 


modern world. 

What is the moral for us to draw from our present 
cordial relations with Afghanistan? Surely it is that 
it is much better for us to have a friendly and independent 


Kingdom on our flank, than a hostile and suspicious 


How to 


[In pursuance of our policy of giving ‘‘ the other side” a hearing, 
we have the privilege of publishing the following deeply interesting 
article from the Leader of the Opposition. ib. Spe ctalor. | 


iw problem of unemployment continues to haunt 

us. In times of exceptional distress like these, 
humane sympathy and a clamouring impulse to relieve 
need are apt to confuse intelligence and make us adopt 
methods of mere charity, public or private, or, in the 
interests of what we call economy, induce us to steel our 
hearts and leave the stress and the welter to settle them- 
selves. Neither is really facing the problem. Charity 
has to be paid for somehow, and it can only come from 
the national income which in turn comes from uscfu] 
production. A policy of leaving people who are super- 
fluous producers to die out, and of doing nothing whilst 
the population is adjusting itself to the changes in the 
demand for labour, is only putting the burden of the 
intervening time upon backs least able to bear the cost 
and least responsible for distress. Society 
must do better and more justly than that. The man 
who is trying to get work and can find none is a social 
concern and responsibility. 

In general terms, he is the result of a surplus of labour 
at a given time and in relation to given conditions. 
Part of the treatment must therefore be a stimulus to 
trade, and one of the positions distinctive of the Labour 
Party is that Governments have a great part to play in 
giving that stimulus. The opening of foreign markets, 
the maintenance of those we have, the support of traders 
whenever possible, the conduct of affairs so as to make 
good commercial relations easy, ought to be guiding 
considerations in the the foreign policy of every Govern- 
ment. To help to create the conditions of industrial 
peace at home should be another consideration. More- 
over, in view of the revolutions that have taken place in 
the organization of trade and marketing, in the kind of 
competition which we have to meet, and in the whole 
position of British trade, a comprehensive survey of 
industry is required if we are to make a scientific attack 
upon markets and use our resources fully and economi- 
eally. That is why the Labour Government appointed 
the Balfour Committee which for three years has been 
taking evidence, and has already published interim 
reports that are invaluable for an understanding of our 
problems and the trade policy we should pursue. We 
also decided to set up as part of the Prime Ministcr’s 


their own 


country, harbouring a sense of grievance and anxious 
to throw off all vestige of tutelage at the earliest possible 
as that country formerly desired. Cannot 
we apply this lesson to our treatment of Egypt, subject 
to the one proviso, as we wrote last week, that the 
safety of the Suez Canal must be guaranteed? The 
negotiations with Egypt largely broke down owing to 
the difficulty of reaching agreement on the vexed question 
of the British occupation, which, in the proposed Treaty, 
we were prepared to refer to the League of Nations in 
ten years’ time. If we were prepared to refer this matter 
to the League in ten years’ time, why should we not 
take our courage with both our hands and say we would 
be prepared to refer it to the League now ? 

A friendly Egypt in alliance with Great Britain would 
be of much greater value to us than an unfriendly 
Egypt anxious to throw off her bonds at the earliest 
possible moment. We only wish it were possible to 
induce the United States as well as the League of Nations 
to enter into a joint guarantee of the freedom of the 
Suez Canal. With such a guarantee the British Empire 
would be well satisfied. 


moment, 


Deal with Unemployment 


Department a Committee of Economic Advice modelled 
on the Committee of Imperial Defence, to keep an eye 
and a vigilant mind upon the scores of official reports 
that are now put upon shelves and do nothing but harbour 
dust, to keep in touch with proposals and movements 
that are important from the point of view of social 
conditions and national development—in a 
translate knowledge into action. Alas for the country, 
it did not survive our defeat. This frank and active 
concern in the trading interests of the country with a 
view to using national resources and employing our 
population marked the Labour Government from others, 
The sooner we return to 1924 the better will it be for our 
national trade. 


word, to 


With efforts to expand trade must go a scientific policy 
of rating and taxing. It has been proved conclusively 
that a financial policy that puts burdens upon the rates 
in order that a Chancellor of the Exchequer may appear 
to be an economist is directly responsible for high costs 
of production on account of the basis of local rating, 
whereas a high Income Tax, whatever may be said against 
it on other grounds, has but a slight adverse effect upon 
trade. Our present division of services paid for locally 
and those paid for nationally has grown up in an unsys- 
tematic piecemeal way, and the time has come for a com- 
plete readjustment, for, undoubtedly, the present practice 
is injurious to industry. 

When we deal with the specific problem of unemploy- 
ment as it presents itself for immediate handling, we 
must first know the character of the material which we 
have to treat. The crowd of the unemployed to-day 
has not features in common throughout. In addition to 
those who cannot or will not work, we have to study three 
great groups each with problems of its own, and they 
must not be mixed up. 

First of all, there are the temporarily unemployed, 
those who run the ordinary risks of finding themselves 
occasionally out of work. Statistics compiled through 
a good many years show that risk to vary between 3 and 
10 per cent. These are pre-eminently the subjects of 
insurance, and the periodic dislocation of industry of 
which they are the victims can be minimized by an 
organization of public work in ways that have been 
described often, so that, when ordinary industry slackens, 
orders for public work may be released. As part of this 
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scheme (though not confined to it) the Labour Party has 
repeatedly introduced a Bill setting up an Unemployment 
Board, of which the heads of spending Departments will 
be members, to study methods of developing and _ im- 
proving national resources and have work ready for these 
trade emergencies. This Bill has always been refused 
a Second Reading by the House of Commons. 

The next two groups give the present problem its 
special and most troublesome features. The revolution 
in industry which has taken place since the War has 
thrown large bodies of men, not only out of work, but 
on to the scrap heap. Their labour will never be required 
again in the industries in which they have been making 
a living; they have either to be made charges for the 
rest of their lives upon public funds, or have to be drafted 
into new employment. No one would willingly accept 
the former; the latter is beset with innumerable difficul- 
ties and dangers; but as we cannot remake the world 
we must do the best we can with its material. It is 
deplorable that Governments have hardly begun yet to 
deal with the matter, and every month that has been 
lost has enormously increased the obstacles to a successful 
settlement. Relief work should be provided in so far 
as its burden upon rates does not aggravate economic 
evils. The Road Fund ought to be restored, for a need 
that will be felt increasingly as trade revives is main 
arterial roads. A good deal has been done, but not 
nearly enough, and thousands of men could thus be put 
to work profitably. In consequence of the new develop- 
ments of transport control much of this kind of work 
ought now to be done exclusively from the Road Fund. 
Training both for overseas and home settlement should 
have been carried much further than has been done, and, 
if first experiments in the latter are not so encouraging as 
we should like, the experience should be used to amend 
schemes. To try to do something by imperfect methods, 
and to abandon it altogether when the methods adopted 
have been shown to be faulty, is neither business nor 
sense. Direct transfer of the population from one district 
to another will not provide much opportunity for work 
unless there is some preliminary training for new duties. 
Even in coal mining, the state of the industry forbids 
a migration from derelict to new fields being of 
much substantial value. But the miner is a very adapt- 
able man for land settlement and similar pursuits. 
What is wanted is that the absorption of at least 200,000 
men into new industry should be worked at with energy 
and determination, and that, where they are nearing 
the ordinary pensionable age, appropriate steps should 
be taken to keep them qualified for the coming pensions. 
The necessary costs should not be borne by the rates 
nor by the Insurance Fund. They should be a national 
charge, and in the administration it should be clearly 
kept in mind that the action taken is special to meet 
special circumstances, and not a fresh extension of public 
relief. The reduction in the birth-rate during and since 
the War, and the natural adjustment of population to 
demand for labour, will in time eliminate this group, but 
meanwhile the State has a duty to it. 

The third group is composed of young people against 
whom factory and workshop gates have been closed. 
They are tied to their parents and their parents live in 
districts from which industry is flowing; they are em- 
ployed for two years at most in casual and low-paid work, 
and are discharged when the time comes for higher wages 
to be paid ; they do not enter the stream of industry, they 
find themselves on the edge of an eddy ; they are neither 
disciplined nor made skilful; when trade revives and 
skilled workmen are required, they will not have the 
qualifications to respond to the national call, And this 


has been going on for years with practically nothing 
having been done to avert the danger. “ Laissez faire” 
has been riding roughshod over us. In 1924, the Labour 
Government took the initial steps to meet the situation, 
Children had to be kept longer at school; the education 
given in the last years was to be practical and to cover the 
training given by apprenticeship; unemployed benetits 


paid to young persons were to include training. These 
things required some preparation and legislation. Build- 
ings had to be found and so had teachers; schemes 


had to be thought out and expericnce examined ; money 
had to be provided. We had to depart and leave others 
to do the work. And what a record the work of the 
others has been! The loss of time since then has been 
criminal; the deterioration of good human material, 
heartbreaking. I have given no detailed programme in 
this article—Slum clearance, land reclamation and 
drainage, and such like, because the items are obvious, 
and they have done duty for so long for parties which, 
lacking the will and the systematic conception which are 
required, have done nothing with them. I have indicated 
how the programme is to be found and what needs it has 
to meet. We may believe that the final cure for unem- 
ployment is the organization of Society on the lines of an 
economic and efficient Socialism, but what in the mean- 
time? In the meantime, unemployment has to be dealt 
with in a score of different ways and at a score of different 
points until the time comes again when the unemployed 
are composed of those temporarily out of work and their 
risks are a simple insurable proposition, 


J. Ramsay MacDonatp,. 


The Week in Parliament 


baer Parliamentary ineptitude of the Opposition 
_ continues and, if possible, increases. Take for 
instance a characteristic piece of folly which occurred 
on Wednesday evening of last week. Mr. Mosley, one 
of the few Labour members who were lucky in the ballot, 
had tabled a motion dealing in general terms with the 
national finances, and a discussion of considerable 
importance was anticipated. The Socialists allowed the 
House to be counted out and adjourned before this 
debate began. An episode of this kind would have 
been unthinkable in any pre-War Parliament, but, with 
the existing crew on the Opposition benches, passed 
almost without comment. 

It was presumably caused by the abysmal ignorance 
on the part of the Socialists of the most elementary rules 
of procedure, although it has also been suggested that 
their internal dissensions are now so great that those 
who were opposed to Mr. Mosley’s views were deter- 
mined not to allow him to speak out of sheer spite. 
Both explanations are equally discreditable to the 
Labour Party. 

The truth is that with the declining exceptions of 
Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, and Mr. Thomas, the 
Socialists are less competent than ever either to govern 
or to oppose. Nine-tenths of them will never make 
Parliamentarians, and as soon as the electors begin to 
realize this fact their political star must inevitably 
wane. The implications of such a development are 
too numerous and hypothetical to recount here, but 
they by no means involve a diminution of the fundamental 
strength of the present rank and file of the Labour 
movement in the politico-industrial sphere—rather the 
reverse. 


The estimates presented by Sir L. Worthington-Evans 
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and Sir Samuel Hoare have been well received, and 
provoked a crop of interesting speeches from back 
benchers on both sides. Some apprehension was 


apparent with regard to the recent administrative changes 
and re-organization in the Army, and were well expressed 
by Sir Robert Hutchison. 

Mr. Wheatley’s contribution was adroitly negatived 
by General Charteris, and Mr. Duff Cooper's ministerial 
début more than fulfilled th 
frie nds. 

The debate on the Air 
interest, although the standard imposed at the outset 
by Mr. Dalton, Captain Guest and Colonel Moore-Brabazon 
The Govern- 
through the 


high expectations of his 


Estimates was of even greater 


could hardly be maintained throughout. 
ment will have no difliculty in’ puttin 
Franchise Bill 


adinirably devised. 


aa 
a 


which, in the general view, has been 


The issue of principle will be raised from the Unionist 
benches, but it is doubtful whether a division will be 
some Socialist 
The 


decision of the Cabinet to leave pauper disenfranchisement 


challenged: and there is bound to be 


objection on the minor point of plural voting. 


eoldly alone has brought unalloyed joy to their supporters, 
and cast a corresponding gloom over their opponents, 
who had observed in this theme a grand opportunity 
for the unlimited and legitimate manufacture of party 
capital, and prayed that it might be vouchsafed to 
them. 

Sir Park Goff obtained a second reading for his Shops 
(Hours of Closing) Bill last Friday, 


a benign House in the 


and vastly amused 
doing of it. 

Thus the time is whiled away as the Budget day draws 
nearer. 
WatciMan. 


Boarding School and Day School 


TYNHERE is no use in raising a question so as to invite 
| Whether it is better 
for a boy to be sent to a boarding-school or a day-school 
could be argued till the crack of doom without estab- 
lishing any conclusion. But one fact is clear. Those 
parents in the British Isles who can afford to send their 
The 


sainc is rapidly becoming true in respect of their daughters, 


purely abstract discussion. 


bovs to boarding-schools almost invariably do so. 


Parents count it an obligation of honour to give their 
children, and of both sexes, “the same advantages ” 
—at least the same—as they themselves received, or, 
as the phrase goes, 
is a perfectly appalling drain on the resources of middle- 
class households, during the period in which children 
are growing up. The which worth 
asking is this: Should the home life be starved in order 
that the children from the 
home ? 


Here one strikes at once the problem of values. Not 


‘enjoyed ” in youth; and the result 


question seems 


may be educated away 


one English parent in ten cares how much his son 


acquires in the way of book-learning, provided that 
the school brings him to the point of passing such 
for his Very 


examinations as are career, 


great importance is attached to proficiency in games ; 


necessary 


none at all to the acquisition of a taste for general 
Here and there an 
individual master in a school may, for the love of his 
task, seek to develop such aptitude £3 
boy’s life at a boarding-school 


reading, or interest in the arts. 
but he has every- 
thing against him: a 
lacks privacy and lacks leisure. 
is of purpose so organized that a boy shall be always 


In many cases, existence 


in a crowd—cither in class, or playing games, or looking 


on while others play. He is being “* kept out of mischief.” 
And in a certain sense it is true that parents do send their 
children to a that 
shall have this responsibility for keeping them out of 
mischief. It is The 


ehool SO somebody clse 


boarding 


Ve * 
called forming their characters. 


more perfect the school organization for * keeping 
boys out of mischief.” the creater is the loss of 
individuality. Lack of Icisure means lack of oppor- 


tunity for reading—and for thought—and nowhere at 
school can a boy have so free access to books as in a 
cultivated home. 

However, all 


by the « ry tor the formation of character—for “ 


thi sc conside rations are swept aside 
kno king 
the nonsense out of him,” ‘“ hardening him,” and so 
forth. act, life at 
plenty of such friction; it can 
though perhaps not 
and cs rtainly not the obligation to look on when your 
It is not 


coaching for the young cricketer: but one fact for 


As a inatter of { a dav-school pro ides 
; provide opportunity 
for games, 


( ompulsory ramics 


house is playing. likely to furnish such careful 
parents to remember is that under modern conditions 


instruction in games is becoming one of the expensive 


items. School fees rise and rise becaus parents insist 
more and more on trained professional teaching; and 
this is true of girls’ schools no less than for their brothers. 
A games-mistress must be paid and a drill-teacher 
and athlete will not suflice if there has to be also the 
last skill in imparting the proper drive at lawn tennis. 
All this tends to concentrate the pupil's attention more 
athletics—where excellence 

question of mental concentration—at the 


other studies: 


and more on is largely a 
expense of 
while it is not at all clear that the young 
under this elaborate instruction get so much fun out 
Merely 
from the boy’s, or the girl's, point of view, it is not 
certain that the pupil will have a better time at a 
No doubt that depends on the attrac- 
tions of the home. 

But it is right to consider the effect of this on the home. 
A man with a thousand a year and, say, three children, 


of the game as if it were a mere matter of play. 


boarding-school. 


who wants to send them to a good boarding-school 
must set aside at least from three to four hundred a year 
of his income for that purpose. He is cramping the home 
life in order that his children may be away from the home. 
In many cases a family will do this even when a good 
reach, 
education would be reduced by at the very least half. 
That would mean for the home at large a much more 
desirable life 

How will the education be affected ? 
taste for book-learning, probably one at least of his 


day-school is in easy where the expense of 


more books, more music, for instance. 


If a boy has a 


parents has that taste also and will keep in touch with 
his studies if he works at home: brother and sister 
also will keep in touch. Nobody disputes that for 
the sort of education which is tested by examinations 
the day-school will teach as much as the bearding- 
school: and in the case I am describing, where there is 
general culture in the household, 
this general culture far better in the 
herd. Take the other case wher 
such aptitudes: is their son likely to have them? If 


a boy will acquire 
home than in a 
the parents have no 


he has not got them to start with, he is most unlikely 
to get them at a public school. But if he lives at home, 
he will at least acquire what the boarding school sacrifices, 
that semi-apprenticeship to his father’s business which 
comes of daily contact, overhearing talk and the rest. 
A doctor's son who is going to be a doctor loses a deal 
of education by being sent away to school. 

Also, looking at it from the other end, it is not possible 
that parents should be so completely detached from 
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control of their child’s progress in learning at a day-school 
as they are when a boarding-school takes charge. On 
the moral side, the formation of character, they will 
necessarily take a part (consciously and unconsciously), 
for they are the boy’s associates. At a boarding-school 
nine-tenths of the formation of character is done by the 
other boys. It is cant to talk about any head-master, 
or the masters as a whole, having any influence comparable 
to that of the young upon the young. Their lives are 
too detached : they are in another camp. 

I speak without personal knowledge of day-schools, 
and do not go further than to say that the boarding- 
school offers no such superior advantage as should 
constrain a man to scrimp the life of his household to 
secure this privilege for his children. Morally and 
intellectually, they can be as well brought up at home, 
and can, I think, get as much enjoyment out of their 
youth there. And, on the balance, they are more likely 
at home and at a day-school to learn to work, and how 
to work. It is lack of this learning—this early habit 
of hard application—which puts young Englishmen 
everywhere at a disadvantage against Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Scotchmen. 

There remain two considerations which weigh heavily 
with parents who count themselves gentlefolk. At a 
day-school their boys will associate with others not 
“of their own class.” So much the better if they do. 
This segregation of classes during education is the curse 
of English life, and it increases in intensity as the popu- 
lation grows more urban. A boy at home in the country 
makes friends with all sorts of people: in a town he 
sees only his “ equals.” The more he knows of decent 
ways of life other than his own, the better he will be 
educated. 

It is, however, true that in certain careers he will 
derive advantage from the fact that he has been at a 
public school—irrespective of what he has learnt there 
or done there. He may also make friends at a public 
school with people who will be of use to him later and may 
help him to a job; and the more expensive the school, 
the likelier is this to happen. How much these advan- 
tages are worth, in cash value, is a problem not capable 
of exact computation: but they are not educational 
advantages in any proper sense of the word. Nor can 
they be pursued by any man with a sense of pride. 

Of one thing I am sure. With no disparagement to 
schools or schoolmasters, when a boy leaves school 
well bred and with a love of learning, his home has 
counted for more in that result than his school, no 


matter what the school has been. 
STEPHEN GwyNn. 


Faith and Fasting 


AVE you or I a right tolive ? After making some 
experiments on my own body, I feel sure I have 
no particular right to life. I deserve to exist, if at all, 
by virtue of compliance with natural laws. That is no 
new discovery, perhaps, but it is remarkable how many 
people neglect it, and try to live in defiance of nature. 
When their capital reserves of health are wasted, they 
have to pay their debt. 

By fasting one may, I think, discharge that debt 
rather conveniently in many cases. The plan worked 
with me, and, although I do not suppose that any method 
of paying the penalty for wrong living will ever be popular 
(it is so much pleasanter not to pay at all), more and 
more people are coming to see that right diet and right 
exercise are necessary to life. We cannot fool Fate 
with any pill or potion. If we do not use our abdominal 


muscles enough, for example, we suffer terribly. There 
are many kinds of death, but, of them all, the slow 
sluggishness that creeps from the alimentary tract to 
the blood-stream and brain is one of the commonest and 
most insidious. Sir William Arbuthnot Lane has done 
a great and good work in telling us about that ; I would 
not venture to add to what he has already said so well, 
Rather would I give a few personal impressions on 
fasting, with which I dare say the New Health Socicty 
may not agree. 

Now we live, I think, by virtue of the energy we can 
assimilate from our surroundings. Bread and butter are 
such energies in concentrated and convenient form. So 
are sunlight, water, air. Perhaps there are subtler 
powers, also, that flood through our being, asleep and 
awake. In short, nourishment, as well as exercise, is a 
primary need of life, a need which we obviously must 
supply, but to whose satisfaction we give far too little 
thought. Bio-chemists there are, dieticians, doctors, 
specialists. But why doesn’t each thinking man and 
woman know the diet that suits him or her in the various 
seasons and situations of life? Why do we not discover 
our own bodies, instead of handing them over to the 
priesthood of Harley Strect ? 

The reason, I believe, is a religious one. We have 
forgotten the plain meaning of much that Christ taught. 
We allow the temple of our body to go unswept. We 
fix our eyes on some easy, because nebulous, Paradise 
instead of building Heaven here and now. We fee a 
doctor because we are too lazy to think for ourselves. 

A heavy exordium, this, for the mundane matters I 
shall consider. It is necessary, however, to consider 
the religious aspect of health, for as I sce it the theory of 
Nature Cure goes to the roots of life itself. It must be 
approached with a certain reverence. You must have 
faith in the vis medicatrix naturae, or in the Christ within, 
if you will (for they are one), before you can be healed. 
You cannot know what really agrees with you until 
your palate is clean. You cannot really believe you will 
be well until you are pure inside. 

When we are ill, we are living on the wealth of cnergy 
we have accumulated in better days. Each of us, until 
his latest hour, has such a reserve. If we have lived 
wisely, we have a great capital, a reservoir of vitality 
of which we hardly know the size, until the call comes. 
No one can help us, save by showing us how to open 
the floodgates of our own latent strength. It is faith 
that shall make us whole, but we cannot have faith 
without purity. 

In the life of a mystic there comes a time when mental 
functions cease, so that the “ voice of the silence ” may 
be heard. So also, if Nature is to do any healing work 
for you, there must be a lull in the daily round of your 
digestion and assimilation. You cannot 
with a hundred cares on your mind, nor can you cure 
yourself of any bodily affliction on a full meal. That, in 
a nutshell, is the theory of Nature Cure. To sce the 
light, there must be meditation on the psychic plane, 
fasting on the physical. The two are counterparts. 
Faith is necessary to both, a trust that the truth in 
ourselves (or in God, if you like) shall make us free and 


concentrate 


give us life more abundantly. 

Can I now dismount from this high horse of abstraction ? 
I wish to write of fasting from the practical point of view, 
in order to help those who are suffering, but I must ride 
my theory a little longer, for there are still some dragons 
in the way. One is Christian Science. Another is the 
medical profession—or parts of it. 

As a doctrine, Christian Science seems to me so nearly 
true that it should be faced and fought. The Divine 
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Mind is all in all. Good is the only reality. Illness is 
delusion. ‘* La douleur est une opinion,” as I heard 
a curious Copt say (I wrote about him in the Spectator) 
as he stuck a knife through his gullet to prove that he 
was insensitive to pain. Now, there are people who will 
take refuge in the Divine Mind from sheer laziness. as 
God given me any laws by which to live? Can I drink 
ink instead of milk ? If not, then I must find out exactly 
what Providence intended I should take for my nurture. 
In that and that alone I differ from the Christian 
Scientists. I agree that illness is delusion, but I would 
dispel the mist by activity. I believe, in short, that the 
first duty of every Christian and of every scientist, indeed, 
of every sane individual, is so to order his intake of 
God's gifts that he will do least harm to others and most 


good to himself. If he fails in this task, which is by no 


means an easy one in our civilization, he sins. Our 
simplest and sternest duty is to our bodies. It is easier 
to reform others than oneself. There is a dizzy brain 


inside many a top hat and a clogged skin under 
An alimentary tract is as 
important as an active conscience: in fact, if our 
so distorted, we would recognize 


many 
al expensive gown. active 
sense 
were not 
as the same function on different planes. 

“T really can’t listen to Sir William Arbuthnot Lance,” 
I heard a friend * he No doubt 


some readers will say the same of this plea for purity. 


of values 
i 


—_ 


say ; is sO coarse.” 
Yet the re-creation of ourselves, by means of air, water, 
sleep, exercise, eating, and “every word that proceedcth 
out of the mouth of God,” is the first duty of each one 
of us alive. Can we call ourselves Christians, or civilized, 
if by failure or neglect of these elementary duties we 
become a burden to ourselves and others? As long ag 
we do not fall ill, by all means let us occasionally take 
risks and not always take thought for our food. Progress 
entails a loss of balance. Perfect equilibrium would be 
But once the seales have tipped—as 
tip they must, sooner or later—towards death, then, if 
we can still right the balance at all, we shall only do so 


absolute inertia. 


by right living. 
There is no There are many doctors (not 
all, luckily) who will inject you with poisons if you wish, 


escape. 


or dose you with drugs whose effects are admittedly 
They will localize your ailments in your 
nose, throat, spleen, kidneys; they will name _ these 
lengthily and will treat the 
Sometimes they cure the thing they have 
as I can cure a headache by 


uncertain. 
ailments symptoms 
expensively. 
so cleverly named, just 
a quantum sufficit of champagne. The pain disappears, 
but the poison remains, to break out in another place, 
next day or next week. It is a good business for the 
people who give these injections, for, having muddied 
your blood with microbes, they are likely to keep you as 
a patient for life. Your coryza goes, but corns break 
out. Your diabetes disappears, but you die of debility. 
In my own case, they cured me of malaria by giving 
me so much quinine that my liver swelled. Then they 
I was sick and miserable, 
so they added arsenic. Finally, in one 
physical and spiritual spasm, I vomited up all these 


gave me calomel to cure that. 
I grew worse. 


futilities. 
I came upon what I believe to be the truth. 


Disburdened of such dross and wrong thinking, 


It is nothing sensational. Only that man docs not 
live by bread alone. When the aceustomed diet fails 
to keep you in health, stop cating. Nature will tell 
you when to begin again, and what she requires. You 
are what you take into your mouth and nose and cyes 
and ears and pores. There is a faulty intake somewhere 
if you are ill, and your twenty-seven feet of complicated 
tubing that converts your food into what you carn your 


living by, needs a period of quiescence. If I were ill I 
would treat myself (and with some diffidence, for the first 
and perhaps last time—after a year of thought—I 
venture to advise others in a general way), simply 
because I believe that no man yet discovered a 
better means of curing disease than letting Nature do 
the work for herself, with a minimum of meddling. 
Fast. Give your digestion a rest. 
the liqueurs, the pork pies, the purgatives you and I 
have taken in our wild lives, were all dietetic crimes. 
Expiate them gracefully and gladly. the 
toxins they have generated. Let your heart beat slower ; 
it will beat more strongly too. Wash your kidneys. 
Give Nature time to tidy up the débris accumulated 
during all the days of your civilized life. 
As I write these notes, I am fasting. 


has 


The chocolates, 


‘liminate 


During the past 
fifty hours I have eaten only five oranges. for 
day I shall drink nothing but milk. ‘This is a 
very light penance, but it seems suflicient for my purpose, 
with 


Now 
another 
there being nothing the matter me. Last year, 
however, I underwent a slightly more serious fast, of 
which I propose to tell in the next article. 


F. Yreats-Brown. 


Naughty Effie Vaire 


( NE of the most mystifying remarks ever made to 
the Continent that of a 
foreigner, not a Frenchman, I believe, who accosted me 


me on was swarthy 
with a sympathetic mien, just as he was getting out of 
the train at Lyons, exclaiming: ‘‘Ah! J know Effie 
Vaire ; 

“I beg your pardon ? ” I replied, somewhat startled. 

“I know her. She is bad he reiterated, 
raised his hat, and vanished in the crowd. 

All the way down the Rhone Valley I kept wondering 
about Effie between bouts of violent sneezing. ‘* Oh, 
bother this hay fever!” I exclaimed aloud. That was it! 
Kiflie Vaire had been his way of saying hay fever! 

India, the Far Kast, and the West Coast of Africa are 
the regions where onc most often encounters English that 


she is bad.”’ 


no goot, 


one does not recognize at first sight or hearing, or that 
Strolling down the Nanking Road in 
Shanghai I saw a shop-sign that warned me: ‘1 Wont 
Sell You Hats, Socks, Underwear, Skins, Hides.” Yet 
The “ 0” should have been 


makes one giggle. 


= 


the window was full of them. 
an “a.” My thoughts flitted back to that hatter who was 
asked by Jerome K. Jerome, impersonating a forcigner in 
London (complete with conversational manual), if he sold 
hats, and replied with withering sareasm : **Oh dear no; 
I keep “em as a hobby !” 

When I was last in Shanghai, a Chinese doctor, finding 


—or words to that effect. 


competition too keen among his compatriots, pluckily 
decided to wade in and compete with the white * medicine 
men.” So he paid a round of visits to American and 
British business men, asking cach to let him see one of his 
middle fingers. Having examined the proffered digit as 
though it was some new and strange object fallen from 
another planet, he grunted a cryptic comment and handed 
to the owner of the finger a Icaflet worded as follows :— 

“A ( 


HiNESE Docror Comzs 
FInsTLy. 


Firstly, I come here and do not understand the dialect. I 
have this kind of commerce, but no one knows. I know well all 
the kinds of sickness. ‘The man who is sick, don’t speak out before 


give me your hand to 
what sick you're. If you don’t belies 


If I know what sick you're, will you let me 


see the middle finger, at once I know well 
I in hurry I must try to do, 


do weil yourself at « hoice, 


If you will do well yourself I must tell a nighprice. If you think 
that my medicine is dear, you may don’t do well yourself, please, let 
me see your middle finger to see you're sick or not, to want a little 


money. But you may tell this commerce to the every man.” 


When the victim glanced up, with a dazed expression, 
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after perusing this offer, the Celestial doctor averred with 
pride that it had been written by an American lawycr. 

Foreigners and foreigners’ glossaries and conversational 
manuals have a flair for evolving beautiful words, the like 
of which were never seen on land or sea. Calefaction, for 
instance, as meaning heating, and calefacted water for 
hot water. My pocket Polish dictionary flaunted a word 
called waterishness. Waterishness, presumably, was the 
state in which a songful feline serenader finds himself 
immediately after you have leant out of the bedroom 
window and emptied the jug on him. The Italian pocket 
dictionary of Douglas Goldring stumped him utterly with 
an cerie verb called to abalienate. 

An Austrian manual of mine had a couple of jolly things 
to say about a barber and a carpenter. Of the former : 
“There is the perruke-macker. Has he a mind to cut 
hairs?” Of the latter: ‘ Where is the sawyer? He is 
at our’s.” 

In the Philippine Isles I found that certain little brown 
native doctors, living up trees (literally, for their frail 
palm-leaf roofed two-roomed houses were high perched 
on bamboo legs), described themselves as ** Especialists.” 
A very superior term. Another nice new word is con- 
travenes, which sounds politer than offenders. It occurs 
in a warning notice displayed in the grounds of the Villa 
Carlotta, at Cadenabbia, in Italy, thus: “ It is severely 
forbidden to tramp down the lawns. The contravenes are 
to pay from lire 5 to lire 100, according to the damage 
produced.” The conscientious reader of Dutch bulb 
catalogues is nearly always rewarded by a diverting 
phrase or two, but I have seen a patent medicine adver- 
tisement pamphlet from Holland which beats the best of 
them. This doubtless admirable physic is to be taken 
“‘in any hour of the day when the stomach is best dis- 
posed to receive him,” a great improvement upon the 
discourteous brusqueness with which most of us treat 
that unconsulted and long-suffering organ, after a glance 
at the bedside clock has revealed that another dose is due. 
The medicine cures “ druises, astma, goughs, black blue 
spote, hysterical pains, breaking out in the fase, palpi- 
taedoa of the heart, axichy megrim, giddiness, hesd akes, 
deesness and all distompers in the gums. If they take it 
sore legt are cured by the same, at is also the bite for a 
dog with admiration.” 

Many a quaint find have I made in the newspapers so 
pluckily produced in the English language by the 
Japanese, in Nippon itself and Manchuria. Though as 
socially sensitive as most of us I would gladly have been 
among the latter category specified in this headline : 
* Madman Runs Amok, Kills One, Cuts Six,” until I 
read on and discover that the cutting was a gory affair, 
not a snub. “ Picked Up For Shooting Marks” bafiled 
me until I found that it was the story of the sniping of an 
army doctor and his orderly by Manchurian bandits 
desiring some long range rifle practice. There is a real 
bluff old Johnsonian ring about a phrase toward the end 
of another account of a bit of a bother with bandits. A 
railway policeman recognized four bad fellows who were 
getting on a train. “The quartette resisted.” Then 
revolvers were pulled and the policeman was shot through 
the right shoulder. “* Nothing daunted, he made a dash 
at his assailant and put him in cuffs.” 

“Put him in cuffs *°—excellent! Compare that with 
our feeble “ apprehended him.” 

Basserr Dicpy. 
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The ‘Theatre 


[“ Young Woopiey.” By Joun van Dreuren. At THE 
Savoy THEATRE] 

From the point of view of the actor—of the old stager— 

and of the critic of acting there is something disquieting, 

something almost unjust, in the now public presentation of 

Young Woodley at the Savoy. 

Here, perfectly at ease, chattering, “ slacking,’ existing 
—not, as it seems, acting—are four or five schoolboys who 
excel in mimicry of the life they look as though they had not 
yet left. So natural are they, indeed, that, in the first scene, 
I could not hear nearly enough of what they had to say ; 
an effect or defect possibly not to be attributed to them so 
much as to the unceasing clamour made on the night I went 
by the late arrivals in the audience. These inexperienced boys 
seem to have “trod the boards,” like certain stars of old, 
since their first-toothed infancy. Doesn't it a little “ give 
the show away,” and suggest that, after all, it is not necessary 
to play scores of parts before you can master one ? Or does 
it merely mean that a skilful producer like Mr. Basil Dean 
can coach any novice who will listen to him in far less time 
than will be needed to disentangle an expert from his or 
her professional mannerisms ? “ They fit in; the parts 
fit them,” the old stager may say. Yet nothing is more 
diflicult than to be oneself in public, and to conceal the art 
involved in the heightening of tone upon a stage. 

Give what explanations you like, the facts are there— 
Mr. Frank Lawton has won celebrity, which I hope will not 
be disastrous to his sincerity, as young Woodley, schoolboy 
of the romantically sensitive type; Mr. Jack Hawkins, 
dumbly devoted to Woodley, is perfectly in his place as 
the silently sentimental type ; Mr. Henry Mollison is excellent, 
though more emphatic, as the vulgar extrovert ; and Mr. or 
Master Tony Halfpenny prodigious as the junior fag. 

The play is admirably adapted to exhibit all this youth. 
The dialogue of the scenes in the prefect’s room has none 
of those middle-aged reminiscent echoes that make one 
blush as one turns in disgust from the latest heroic schoo! 
story—from Brave Basil of Blankley’s or His Last Year at 
Budbourne. There is no * look here you fellows !” 


>. 


or “any 
decent chap ” about Mr. van Druten’s style. I do not know 
his age. But it doesn’t matter. Young or not so young, 
the memory of adolescence slips away so swiftly that most 
of those who try to recapture that atmosphere are on a level ; 
whether they went to school with Tom Brown or with Stalky, 
Mr. van Druten’s memory must be good, as good as Mr, 
Compton Mackenzie's in the first part of Sinister Street. 

But a play, unlike a book, cannot—if audiences are to be 
considered—devote itself entirely to school talk. Mr. yan 
Druten has to bring in this schoolmaster’s wife of his. The 
schoolmaster (by Mr. David Horne) is excellent. The wife 
(by Miss Frances Doble) is the one dissonance. It is a most 
difficult part. Disinclined though one may be for harsh 
moralizing upon any given situation, one cannot admire the 
young woman who marries a horrid bore because she is 
*jJonely * ; who apparently spends her time mooning about 
his house, with a plunge or two of immense indiscretion into 
the prefect’s room; and who tells poor young Woodley, so 
obviously in the magnetic age, that she doesn’t love her 
husband and that she is unhappy. Mrs. Simmons is, I am 
afraig, unpardonable. Iam told that Miss Kathleen O'Regan, 
who played the part at the Arts Theatre Club, gave her 
some chance. Miss Doble does not or cannot excuse this 
lounging Laura. She gives the appropriate gestures, takes 
up the right attitudes, repeats the skilfully worded speeches 
the author has put into Laura’s mouth. She is not, as the 
others are, simple enough. She is the one expert. She 
does not feel the part as they feel theirs—as Mr. Lawton, 
above all, seems so beautifully to feel his recitals of the early 
torments of school-repressed sex ; his timid advances, with 
awkward gesture, towards self-expression ; his outbursts of 
shy passion for Laura Simmons ; his disillusionment, bitter- 
ness and final renunciation, Final? No; in a_ bigger 
world than this of ** Mallowhurst ” it will all begin for him 
again. An admirable part, an exquisite performance, and 


an extraordinarily promising first play. 
RIcuARD JENNINGS, 
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The 


[Cuartie CHapiin is * Tire Creces.” 


Cinema 


\nruk New Gariery] 


Tuer" could be no better playground for Mr. Chaplin than 
a circus, no more fitting setting for his genius. We see him, 
in the character of a tram), wandering round the booths, 
biting babies’ buns, bewildered in a maze of mirrors, biding 
from a pursuing policeman and reappearing to the immense 
amusement of the circus audience not to speak of his filrn 
in the place of the clegant lady whom the magician 
had spirited away. 

The audience cries for the 
manager, realizing what a draw Charlie is, engages him as 
In this capacity Charlie gets all the laughs, 
and small wonder— one almost ericd with laughter at his 
But Charlie is blind to his suecess, and in fact 


public 


‘funny man,” and the circus 


a stage hand. 


adventures. 
to everything but the charms of the very delightful bare-back 
rider, Merna. Although he is crossed in love, for Merna 
loves Rex, the tight-rope walker, he does 
much; he is not so heartrendingly pathetic as he was in 
The Gold Rush. There are terrific scenes of Charlie shut into 
with the lion, and of his unforgettable tight- 


not mind so terribly 


a lion’s den 
rope turn. 
This does not perhaps sound much of a plot, but words 
are not the medium for its expression. It is a film first 
and foremost, not a story, and a film produced and directed 
by Mr. Chaplin himsclf. No one makes better use of the 
infinite possibilities of the cinema than Charlic. His genius 
There are hardly any 
so good that there is no need for them. 


shows in every shot. captions 
and the acting is 
The old-fashioned moonlight epilogue is surprising and a 
little disconcerting, but Charlie's final e@esture as he kicks 
1 ball of paper which once 
incident 


away the last trace of the circus 
eovered Merna’s hoop -is supreme. The circus 
closed, off he goes on his philosopher's peregrination, 

The Cireas is a miaenificent film -1 mental tonic and a 
good hour’s physical exercise. No one should miss it. 


Crenta SIMPSON, 


Poetry 


Oleanders 


Win. you remember only the cleanders 


(Rose-bay, rose-bay, where are your roses now ?) 


and the still palm, and all Spring’s green pretenders 
that claimed their kingdoms, when love breathed his vow ? 


Will vou remember only the moon deceiving 


the trees with her cold dawn some lucid eve 


will you on these alone be still believing 
when there is nothing else you can believe ? 
Or, afterwards, when you look back on love, 
will you remember how, by some tall hill, 

he poised with wings that only seemed to move 
because life lay unutterably still ? 


Will you remember only the upward flight— 
the lasting stroke of beauty at a star, 
when the whole world plunged downward into night, 
but only plunged because love rose so far ? 

Vill it be love between the flowers and the trees, 
or love between the moon and mountains fair, 
or will you think, instead of all of these, 
on some small thing we never guessed was there ? 


Some daily happiness, some trifling anguish, 

some usual gesture, stored within the heart, 

that might assume, when life’s great moments languish, 
gravely the cool authority of art ? 

Will you remember this or the oleander, 

or will the years, when mine is still, endow 

some stranger voice that will not even wonder 

* Rose-bay, rose-bay, where are your roses now ?” 


Wiumprenr Wor: 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom Epinpurcna. 

[70 the Editor of the Seneravor.] 
Sin Hdinburgh winters do not vary much; the golfer still 
goes out hopefully to the Braid Hills, only to have his ball 
driven back into his face by the wind; the poor student in 
the carly months of the year has his feet wet for weeks on end ; 
and even when the sun shines at its wintry brightest, one takes 
aun umbrella (which will ecrtainly be blown inside-out on the 
Dean Bridge) to ward off the ine vitably approaching blizzard 
of hail. 

But if there is a mon tony about our weather, the same, 
fortunately, The activities of 
Professor Tovey are original and unceasing, and are far too 
numerous to record here in full. The Reid Orchestral Con- 
certs have continued regularly and have included a perform- 
ance of 


cannot be said of our music. 


Becthoven’s Ninth Symphony and a concert in 
which Dame Ethel Smyth conducted some of her own works. 
The wealth of scholarship with which Professor Tovey en- 
riches his masterly analytical notes and remarks, and the 
opportunities which he gives to Edinburgh audiences of 
hearing works which are not often performed (such as some 
of the less-known cantatas of Bach), are gifts which no Univer- 
sity City could prize lightly. Certainly Edinburgh is grateful. 
The usual series of excellent concerts, arranged by Messrs. 
Paterson, with the Scottish Orchestra have been conducted 
this season by the young Russian, Vladimir Golschmann, by 
Ifermann Abendroth, and by Albert Coates, the latter having 
given numerous distinguished performances of modern works. 
And in addition to all this there have been visits by Bauer and 
Elizabeth Schumann. 

To speak of those impressive days and nights of ceremony 
which began when the body of Lord Haig reached the Cale- 
donian Station at midnight of February Srd and 4th, would 
be to tire all those who read the numerous accounts in the 
daily Press at the time. But it is, I think, interesting to 
recall that the last Scottish hero whose body lay in state in 
St. Giles’s Cathedral before that of Lord Haig was the Earl of 
Moray, and that the date was as far back as 1570. On that 
occasion a sermon was preached by John Knox himself, from 
the text, * Blessed are those which die in the Lord,” and, 
Hume Brown informs us, * So great was the eloquence of the 
preacher, and so sympathetic was the response of his audience, 
that he made three thousand persons to shed tears for the loss 
of such a good and godly governor.” Dr. Maclean, preaching 
to the St. Giles’s congregation on the Sunday of Lord Haig’s 
ving in state, very aptly quoted the words used by a contem- 
porary chronicler of Moray: “ Ile was the defender of the 
widow and the fatherless.” 

To turn to less solemn events, Edinburgh has b 
leged in witnessing recently the first production of a mew 
play, Such Men are Dangerous (by Alfred Neumann and 
Ashley Dukes), with Mr. Matheson Lang in the icading part. 
The acting was first-rate and the play good. To judge by 
the number of hard-working and decently tired dinburgh 


n privi- 


citizens who were prepared to accept “ standing room only 


and vet came away full of enthusiasm, the play ought to be a 
success in London and elsewhere. 

In sport, Edinburgh is, like most other pl 
Isles, more engrossed in 
and the chief anxiety of the crowds on Saturday nights is to 
Jearn the fate of the “ Hearts’ or the “ Hibs.” Yet there 
must be few places where, considering the size of the popula- 
tion, “ Rugger ” attracts such enthusiastic crowds. 

But already there are glimpses of spring, and over those 
wide stretches of arable land to the north and to the west 
licfore long will come, 


ces in the British 





* Soccer’ than in any other game, 


the dawn chorus of birds has begun. 
not summer (for that distant season we are always waiting), 
but the bitter winds of May, and with them the grim farce of 
Scottish cricket. 

Finally, Sir, your own recent visit was a source of great 
pleasure to the Spectators supporters in Edinburgh, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped thai 


No, we are not downhearted. 


the work on behalf of the Overseas 
League which brought you here will, in due course, produce 4 
rich harvest both here and in all parts of the British Empire.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Your | 





NBURGH CORRESPONDENT. 
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The League of Nations 


‘The League Council and Some Hard Problems 


Many Pros.Lems. 

Day to day activity at Geneva never ceases. That is obvious 
enough as regards the Secretariat itself, but it is almost equally 
true of the conferences and committees that seem to follow 
one another nowadays in unbroken succession. The Arbitra- 
tion and Security Committee ran straight on to the Council 
date and past it. The Council itself has just completed its 
crowded weck, and now with only three days’ intermission 
we have the Disarmament Commission in full swing, with the 
Russian total disarmament proposals in the limelight. After 
that come Women and Children’s Committees, the Opium 
Committee and another Kconomic Conference in little in the 
shape of the first meeting of the new Economic Consultative 
Committee of nearly fifty members. And so on through the 
dog days right up till the Assembly in September. 


Ture RuMANO-HUNGARIAN DISPUTE, 


But, for the moment, last weck’s Council is the thing. 
It was a quiet Council as things go, if indeed any gathering can 
be called quiet at which protagonists like M. Titulesco and 
Count Apponyi confront each other across the table. Volumes 
have been written on the Rumano-Hungarian dispute about 
the Optants and there are possibly six men somewhere in 
the universe who really understand it. But for the League 
it presents with all its complications certain issues (among 
others) as simple as they are important. Above all things, 
is there ever a case and, if so, is this a case, when the letter 
of the law should be overruled in some broader interest ? 
The Peace Treaty said that Hungarian Optants in Rumania 
Optants being Hungarians in the districts transferred to 
Rumania who preferred to move into Hungary and remain 
Hungarians—should be allowed to retain their landed property, 
i.c., not have it sold up and credited to the reparation account 
like Hungarians elsewhere in Rumania. 





Tue AGRARIAN Rerorm ScueMeE, 


But could that mean that Hungarians were to be exempt 
from the operation of the general agrarian reform scheme, 
whereby the great estates, whether Rumanian or Hungarian, 
were broken up and given to the peasants ? If the Hungarians 
were thus exempted, they would, as defeated ex-enemies, 
be given a position of privilege above Rumanians themselves 
and the whole agrarian reform scheme might break down, 
since you could not apply harsher measures to Rumanians 
than to Hungarians. That, coupled with the claim that the 
agrarian reform scheme alone saved Rumania and, indeed, 
most of Eastern Europe from Bolshevism, was the Rumanians’ 
case. It has throughout impressed the Council, which up 
to this month had declined to comply with the Hungarian 
request and reconstitute the Rumano-Hungarian mixed 
tribunal of three members (one Hungarian, one Rumanian, 
one neutral) which the Rumanians have paralysed by with- 
drawing their judge whenever a claim by an Optant is down 
for hearing. 

M. Trrucesco’s Rerusat 

Last September the Council proposed that the Rumanians 
should replace their judge, on condition of the Hungarians 
accepting certain principles of law regarding Optant cases. 
Hungary, however, resolutcly refused assent to the principles, 
which the Council had no power to impose. This time Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, as rapporteur on the question, has tried 
another tack, proposing that the Rumanians should put back 
their judge and that two neutral judges should be added, 
thus making a tribunal of five, predominantly neutral, for 
the Optant cases. This time Hungary accepted, but Rumania 
refused unless the two new judges were to be bound by the 
legal principles of September which Hungary had already 
rejected. ‘the Council was solid. Rumania was stubborn. 
Sir Austen’s appeal to M, Titulesco was weighty, M. Briand’s 
impressive and almost emotional. Dr. Stresemann took 
But Titulesco, a master 


as strong a line as his tayo colleagues, 


of debate, yielded not one inch. Under such conditions 
the Council had exhausted its possibilities. Not being a 
super-State it cannot impose a decision even by unanimity 
on an unwilling disputant. The question is adjourned till 
June in the hope that in the interval the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, as a whole, may make the decision its representative 
at Geneva could not take responsibility for, and accept the 
Chamberlain proposal. 


Tue Arran OF THE MAcuINE-GuNs, 


Ilungary, it so happened, was very much in the picture on 
another count. The affair of the machine-gun parts seized in 
transit on the Austro-Hungarian frontier at St. Gotthard had 
made an astonishing stir throughout Kastern Europe. Lift- 
boys in Budapest broach the subject eagerly to visitors while 
they are hoisting them from the ground floor to the fourth, 
The question of the action to be taken by the League, now 
responsible for supervising the execution of the Disarmament 
Clauses of the Peace Treaties, was for obvious reasons a 
matter of vital concern to France and Germany (from different 
points of view) as well as to the Little Entente States, which 
had brought the matter up in the form of a veiled charge 
against Hungary. The Council had no easy task. It met 
more than two months after the seizure of the material and 
the facts were sufliciently known to make a detailed investi- 
gation largely superfluous. No great impropriety on the part 
of the Hungarian authorities could be demonstrated, and 
the suspicion that the weapons in question were really intended 
for the Hungarian Government itself and were not, as the 
waybill professed to show, merely on their way through from 
Italy to Warsaw, was hardly susceptible of solid proof. 
M. Briand put some searching questions across the table, to 
which the Hungarian representative, M. Tanczos, replied with 
much suavity, observing, inter alia, that if the Arms Trallic 
Convention had been generally ratified this incident could 
never have arisen. The Council deputed three of its members 
to pursue the matter further, but, as was obvious, they could 
not report within the week, and this question, like that of the 
Optants, will come up again in June, 


Tue RECONSTRUCTION LOANS, 


For the rest, the most important matters on the agenda 
concerned reconstruction. Bulgaria, where the Refugee 
Settlement Scheme makes satisfactory progress, is to get 
League support for another loan—of £4,500,000— mainly to 
establish the banking system on sounder foundations and 
develop railway communications. The Portuguese Loan nego- 
tiations, on the other hand, have so far not matured though 
prolonged consideration was given to the application. The 
Bulgarian and the Portuguese schemes well illustrate the 
principles on which the League Financial Committee works. 
Its business is to see to it that a loan plan is so sound financially 
that it will create the necessary confidence in the mind of the 
investor who puts up the money. In the case of Bulgaria, 
what was needed was to remove the National Bank from all 
political influence, and the negotiations hung fire till the 
Government finally agreed to meet the Committee’s require- 
ments in that regard. In the case of Portugal all went well 
till the Financial Committee made the necessary stipulation 
that a League Commissioner should reside at Lisbon to 
authorize payments under the loan as he was satisfied that the 
Government was expending it for the purposes agreed on. 
This the Portuguese regarded as an affront to their dignity, 
though the provision has been an essential feature of the 
previous Austrian, Hungarian, Greek, and Bulgarian loans, 
and the matter therefore stands over for the present. It is not 
a matter of essential importance to the League whether 
Portugal gets a loan or not, but it is absolutely vital that there 
should be no lowering of those financial standards which have 
made League backing an asset of material value in the moncy 
markets of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your Geneva CorresrondENT. 
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Countty Life 


A Forest SENSE. 

It is becoming a commonplace of criticism that within twenty 
years or so the virgin forests of the world will be levelled and 
the inhabitants will be suffering from a famine in pulp, paper, 
and silk. Wood is one of the most important of all materials, 
and perhaps absolutely the most important outside foods ; 
and new uses are being found for it daily. Our clothes as well 
as our newspapers and books are made of it. One of the 
prophets said to me the other day on the theme: ‘ What the 
Empire most needs is the creation of a forest sense.’ And 
the idea is worth investigation and analysis. After all, if 
the people of the Empire possessed a “* forest sense,” even to 
the degree the New Zealanders possess it, the Empire could 
easily make itself self-supporting in timber, even before 
Scandinavia and Canada and the United States cease to 
export from their surplus, as they must within a generation. 

* * * * 
Harp Woops anp Sort. 

Hard woods are fairly plentiful and are not being eaten up 
extravagantly. 
as there should be for such gorgeous woods as grow, for 
example, in Western Australia, whose karri and jarrah forests 
are almost the finest natural spectacle that ever I saw. And 
how rich and rare are the colour and pattern of the grain! 
The problem is confined chiefly to soft woods-——at any rate 
most of it fir or pine — is 


Indeed, there is not always so eager a market 


for the moment. This type of wood 
as necessary for silk stockings as for rotary newsprint. The 
world must have great forests of spruce and Douglas, or the 
type for which these two may be taken to stand. 

* * * * 
Propicies or Growrt. 

I have been looking at slices of trees felled in different 
parts of the world. The section that most filled the eye was 
cut from a Pinus insigiis. 
England, especially in the Isle of Wight ; but this came from 
near Rotorua, in the North Island of New Zealand. After 
the few more crowded inner rings, marking the early years of 


We have many fine specimens in 


the tree, the rings were often considerably more than an inch 
in breadth--a marvellous thing to behold, representing a 
scarcely credible rate of growth. Doubtless the specimen was 
exceptional ; but trees grow at very different rates in different 
soils and climates ; and it is a well-established fact that they 
gallop in one particular district of New Zealand. They grow 
there perhaps twice as fast as in Newfoundland or North 
Shropshire, both good spruce districts. The soil, a sort of 
pumice, is ideal for pines but useless for agriculture ; and 
it is good to know the New Zealanl Government is doing 
much what our Forestry Commission is doing at Thetford, 
But economy forbids more than a 
times as fast 


and steadily afforesting. 
petty scale. Forests vanish ten 


as they are renewed. 
z x * ob 


even twenty 


Tuk VaALuE or AN Acre. 

Is there any reason why the public should not take a 
hand? Anacre can be bought and planted —even in England 

for a very small sum. In New Zealand I heard it alleged 
that £25 would, at present prices, produce a crop worth at 
least £500 in fifteen years, and if prices rise as they have in 
the past, twice or three times that sum. The claim rather 
suggests a South Sea Bubble, though similar prices within a 
similar interval have been made in England with just one 

But that is rare and its 
Pinus insignis may rival 


special tree, the cricket-bat willow. 
uses special. It is possible that 
Salix caerulea alba, and provide not cricket bats but a great 
imperial insurance. A good many New Zealanders are said 
to be trving the experiment, and the cult of the tree is spreading 
into other parts of the Empire. It might serve a useful 
purpose if such a body as the Kmpire Marketing Board (whose 
forest. posters have been magnificent) would consider the 
It would do more 


begin 


value of some great co-operative scheme. 
service than the excellent tree and arbor days that 
to be celebrated here as in America. 
* * + 7 
Birvp Boxes AND Sparrows. 
Those who are investigating their bird boxes, ready for 


new homes, will find that in some of the older ones the holes 
are enlarged ; and it is odds in many gardens that the sparrows 
will drive out the more desirable tits. A number of people 
have on this point taken the advice of no less a person than 
IIenry Ford, who described in his book, My Life and Work, 
how they solved the question in his sanctuary by hanging 
boxes so that they swayed in the wind. The sparrows could 
not endure this, and the tits almost liked it. 
rience is that all birds like a firm site ; 
of European tits which build pendulous nests, and Ienry 
Ford, who is a genius at detail, seemed sure of his facts. 
What is the experiere: 
Kingland, where every other garden has its nesting boxes ? 
Will tits and not sparrows build in swinging boxes ? 


My own expe- 
but there are species 


in the thousand sanctuaries of 


CT * “ 
Scorrisn PLOVERS. 

Good news for lovers and protectors of birds may be reported 
from Scotland, where the protective societies have a bigger 
membership than at any time in their history. They hope 
this March and April to be entirely successful in saving the 
os from the exigent gourmet. The 
spirit of the work of conservation seems to have invaded 
county councils, police, educational authorities and, not least, 


lapwing’s or plover’s ¢ 


school teachers, with the best results. 
are rather more common than usual in the Ilome Counties, 
where their worst enemy is not the egg stealer but the 
technique of farming by which the roller is used over the 
young corn. I have seen so many nests in the last few years 
in the valleys and meadows, and so few on the tilths, that I 
have been inclined to wonder whether the pairs have not 
discovered where the danger lies. 


The pairs of plovers 


* . * * 
Tiieves or FLowenrs. 

It is good news that the British Association has begun to 
take a hand in the conservation of wild flowers. A com- 
mittee is now at work witha special intention to encourage 
floral surveys and to enrol school teachers in the work. The 
flowers have four classes of enemies : rural school children, 
urban motorists, collectors, and cheap-jacks. I can give 
personal evidence on each head. There is a bank looking on 
a village street where at intervals over the last twelve years 
every plant has been dug up by children within a day or two 
of its colonization. Every spring cars on the road go London- 
wards full of anemone and primrose roots. The neighbour- 
hood has one very rare pink to which a few botanists make 
pilgrimage, but they have to keep its whereabouts a complete 
secret even from their friends. A neighbouring common is gay 
with harebells, in which during the last few years a can- 
They are potted and sold 
Most of these are dug up 
Negatively 


siderable trade has sprung up. 
at Is. 6d. each as rare campanulas, 
wild. 
much good may be done by local councils and the law. To 


Positively education is the first remedy. 


dig up a plant is to inflict damage and in most fields or woods 
illegal. A few well-advertised penalties would do much 
service, 
* ” oy - 

Micration News. 

Interest in the migration of birds is now so general that as 
a rule we get information of the arrival of the better-known 
species at widely separated stopping places on their routes ; 
This year a 
number of swallows arrived in South Italy on “ Leap Day,” 


and can in some measure time the journey. 
and began at once to spread northwards. There is a long gap 
before the birds reach England; but these lialian bands 
will never cross the Channel. Recent evidence goes to prove 
that most of the visitors to Britain, if not all, travel more 
directly north, coming from Africa by way of Spain and that 
very popular route, among all sorts of birds, the shores of 
Portugal. It is probable, in regard to the swallow tribe and 
many seaside birds, that we have a closer connexion with West 
than East or Central Africa. 
fliers the nightingales, as well as other warblers, move in a 


Cuckoos and those rather lazy 
more westerly direction, As for the storks, which we do 
not see, they reach Germany from a base extending from 


Mesopotamia to Bast Africa, W. Beacu THomas, 
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Letters to 


AMERICAN NAVAL PROGRAMME: A 

LETTER FROM COLORADO 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Your Editorial on the American Naval Programme, in 
the issue of January 28th, prompts me, as representative of 
the social and professional stratum to which I belong, to write 
to you on this subject. 

It should be understood that while the American Congress 
frequently fails to represent a cross-section of American 
public opinion, in the matter of moderate naval expansion it 
assuredly is acting in a truly representative capacity. The 
writer is convinced that the American cruiser programme is 
in no real sense the beginning or measure of a large naval 
expans‘on plan. As you must well know, in consequence of 
our peculiar governmental and political organization there is 
never any great continuity to any Iegislative programme 
which looks far into the future. The present movement 
reflects the present sentiment of the country at large, and 
while it may not carry over to the succeeding session of 
Conyress, or indeed through the present one, it is generally 
hoped that it will do so. 

America’s naval programme is not a competitive one. 
There is no feeling here that American interests are jeopar- 
dized by reason of British naval supremacy, nor is there any 
desire to relegate Britain to a position of inferiority. So far 
as Britain is concerned the matter is not thought of in terms 
of war or war consequences. Our position is in no sense a 
challenge. We to whom your editorial is evidently addressed 
regard Great Britain much as we do Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, as kinsmen, and never as potential enemies. 
There is no hallucination, grotesque or otherwise, as to a 
challenge emanating from either side. We do feel that 
British diplomats and statesmen were unfair to us at the 
Washington Conference, but there is no resentment. We 
are rather inclined to smile at Mr. Hughes’s discomfiture. We 
played out the game without sulking, even though it did cost 
us dearly and relegated us from a position of practical equality 
to one of decided inferiority. 

We were somewhat aghast when, following the Washington 
Conference and Treaty, Britain entered rather feverishly upon 
the construction of 10,000-ton cruisers and did not desist 
until she had produced at least thirteen of the type of ship to 
the construction of which by us she now objects. As pointed 
out by Mr. Simonds in a recent article, your people seem 
utterly incapable of appreciating why America should have 
any navy. Recognizing and stressing your own vulnerability, 
you choose to regard us in our comparative isolation as 
impregnable even to attack. The answer is to be found neither 
in vanity, suspicion, nor fear, but rather in the common desire 
to safeguard ourselves in the direction in which we are 
especially vulnerable. All history teaches that the rich and 
unprotected nation is sooner or later the prey of less 
prosperous but better armed nations. We are not anxious 
to see such history repeat itself. 

We are not concerned with the European balance of power, 
but we are concerned with what one of your eminent writers 
(Dickinson) denominates “international anarchy.” We 
never know, and never can know, at what moment a combina- 
tion of European States may be formed against us. We do 
know that we are a glittering mark for cupidity, and we also 
know that no combination will arise if we are prepared to 
meet aggression on the high seas and, if need be, to carry 
resistance to the gates of the aggressor. Otherwise we should 
be merely the ripe fruit ready for the plucking by any naval 
power so disposed. We are no longer isolated. We recognize 
our vulnerability. A swarm of bombing planes let loose over 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, and San Franciseo could in an 
incredibly short time lay waste those cities to an extent equal 
to the cost of our participation in the Great War. Invasion 
is impossible, but hostile incursion from the sea is quite within 
the range of possibility. We cannot await the happening of 
such catastrophe. If our plan of meeting such conceivable 
eventuality suggests the possibilty ef couflict with Britain’s 
historical weapon, the blockade, that situation must be mct 
when it arises if it cannot be met in advance and aveided by 
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negotiation and treaties of arbitration. 
and yours will be likely to forestall occasion to resort to this 
method of warfare, and it is hoped and believed that Anglo- 
Saxon solidarity will go far toward maintaining the peace of 
the world. 

Our Plunketts and Big Bill Thompsons and other notoriety 
seekers and political blatherskites need occasion no uneasiness, 
Their noisy and senseless ebullitions are not taken seriously 
over here. They voice only their individual or at most 2 local 
sentiment. Their buffoonery does not reflect and does not 
influence public sentiment. For that matter neither a 
torial bice nor the President himself can create public opinion, 
Not being amenable to a vote of lack of confidence they may 
innocuously advocate any theory on any subject without 
enlisting public support. In the matter of reasonable naval 
expansion it is believed that they are in harmony with public 
ideals, and although you have doubtless observed that our 
Congressmen are now busily engaged in paring the Adininis- 
tration’s rather robust but consistent programme to a shadow 
of its original self, it is confidently believed that public opinion 
will react unfavourably to this attitude. At all events, it may 
be accepted as a fact that the attitude of a large portion of our 
citizenry is favourable to the Administration’s programme, 
but with no thought of rivalry, competition, or supremacy, 
rather with a view only to protection consistent with our 
needs.—I am, Sir, &e., E. N. CLARK. 

Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad Company, 

Denver, Colorado. 


Our preparedness 
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AND THE COTTON TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.} 
Sm,-—Apropos of your very important article on the state 
of the cotton trade (p. 253 of your issue of February 25th), 
may I call attention to the following ominous extract from 
Young India, Mr. Gandhi’s paper ?— 


INDIA 


“ Here is a reluctant testimony in favour of Khadi given by Mr. 
Harcourt Robertson in the Daily Despatch. The writer is claimed 
by the Editor to be ‘one who has spent many years in British 
India where he was engaged in occupations demanding t 
knowledge of market conditions and the Indian psychology. 
I am indebted to the Leader of the twelfth instant for the 
following : 

*He (Mr. Robertson) ascribes the heavy drop in the amount 
of British cotton fabrics purchased by India not to post-war dis. 
location and econornic stress, nor to the poverty of the masse 
for “* the Indian peasant is always appallingly poor,” nor to famines, 
for “ famine in India is of almost yearly occurrence,” but to the 
competition of Indian and Japanese mills, and most of all to Khadd 
which, he writes, towers like a giant above ail other causes. He 
regards Khaddar as the real enemy. l 


an intimats 


His description of it and of 
its high priest, Mahatma Gandhi, will be read with interest : 

*Khaddar is a native-made cloth woven on primitive looms 
from handspun yarn by unskilled, amateurish workers. It is 
coarse, stiff, full of knots and faults, and always looks dirty—vet 
there is a positive vogue for it, even wealthy natives taking a pride 
in garments made from it. For Khaddar represeuts in concrete 
form the slogan of the rapidly growing Nationalist party: ‘* India 
for the Indians.” Not a penny of the money spent on it leaves 
the country. He who wears it helps to feed India’s starvir 
millions, proclaims his country’s independence, and shows himself 
a patriot of tho first water. .. Khaddar is one of the weapons 
used by—and indeed invented by—Mahatma Gandhi in his fight 
against foreign rule in India. Half saint, half fanatic, and wholly 
patriot, Mahatma Gandhi now speaks, in his person and through 
the native Press, to the very hearts of India’s educated class 
Non-co-operation is not dead in India because it is no longer 
talked. It has now reached the stage of silent and dangerous 
activity. ... Let Mr. Gandhi's missionaries once rope in the 
masses, and India will no longer be a poor buyer, she will be no 
buyer at all. . .. The blow is aimed not only at cotton. It is 
a definite attempt to ruin the market for all British goods. 

‘These remarks cannot but hearten those who have been workir g 
under the inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, for the spread 
of Khaddar. That great apostle of non-violence believes that 
through the charka India can win economic freedom, and that 
political freedom must follow in its wake. Mr. Robertson is alarmed 
and suggests a remedy, and it is this: “ Restore confidence in tho 
British Raj, inculcate the Empire idea,c ause the masses of India 
to realise how much they owe to British rule, and Britain will 
recover her Indian market.” 

‘He urges that pro-British propaganda should be carried on 
through cinema films, which should be exhibited free of cost to the 
ignorant masses, other means of propaganda, such as the Press, 
not being neglected. If his suggestion is given effect to, “* India 
may yet be saved to us, and our market there is by no means 
irretrievably lost yet.’’ No time is to be lost, for “ in a few short 





years the Nationalist leaven may well have worked, so that any 
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attempt to neutralise it would fail because of being made too 
late.” 

‘In the meantime he suggests that something should be done 
to give wide publicity in India to ideas such as “* Lancashire fabrics 
of Indian cotton,” India’s best customer is Lancashire,” * To 
puy Laacashire cloth is to help India’s cultivators.” ** Unless these 
and similar remedies,” he concludes, “ are applied at once, it seems 
certain that the Indian markct for Lancashire cotton goods is not 
a sick but a dying one."” The writer is greatly mistaken in thinking 
that the capitalistic propaganda of the nature he suggests will 
stem the tide of the Nationalist movement 

India’s masses and clas re not so unsophisticated as not to see 
through the whole gaine. TI nly effect of propaganda organized 
for purposes of economic exploitation is likely to be to give astimulus 
to the Khaddar movement and make even those among Indians 
who at present do not 
potentiality look at the charka from a different angle of vision. 
ted would be a clear admission 


attach much importance to its economic 
A propaganda of the nature sug 
that Khaddar is winning its way and this will have the effect of 
inducing faith in it on the part of those who belong to the category 
of doubters. It is not by interested propaganda, but by substantial 
concessions to the national dernands of Indians that the relations 
ced on a healthy footing, and the 
f s trade 


4] 
of the two countries can be pla 


causes which are operating to the detriment of Lancashire’ 
with India removed.’ ” 

Mr. Robertson is evidently frightened, and well he may be ; 
for the ** Charka,” with all it implies, is an honest and may 
well be successful attempt on the part of Mr. Gandhi to fight 
indeed, a great deal to be 
said for encouraging Why should not 
the ryot weave his own clothes as well as grow his own 
food ? He has plenty of spare time, and Mr. Gandhi is 
doing weil for his country by teaching them how to spend 
their Many of Mr. Robertson's 
suggested remedies seem singularly futile-—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. 2B. PENNINGTON, 


the factory system. There is, 


village industries. 


leisure more prolitably. 


5 kieell Park Gardens, Ewell, Surrey. 


PRESS AND INTERNATIONAL 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS 

| To the 

Sirx,-- I have been requested b: 

of Boston, and the Forcign Policy 

two organizations earnestly enlisted in the cause of inter- 
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Editor of the Srpecravor. 
the World Peace Foundation 
Association of Ne Ww York, 


national harmony, to undertake an inquiry into the extent to 
Which unwise, ill-considered, or purposely provocative reports 
of foreign news in the newspapers of various countries con- 
tribute to international misunderstandings. 

We desire, for example, to make a study historically of the 
reports sent to the English and American papers particularly, 
relative to the recent Conference for the Limitation of Naval 
Armaments at Geneva, and to determine whether readers in 
each country were adequately informed as to the attitude of 
the representatives of the nations participating in’ that 
conference, 

Aside from historical inquiries such as this, we hope to 
maintain a careful scrutiny of the columns of the principal 
newspapers dealing largely in international news during the 
next vear, with the purpose of collecting and reproducing 
instances of the type of harmful news to which I have referred. 

I am writing to invite your readers, who may be interested, 
to co-operate in this endeavour, and to ask such of them as 
may come across items or articles from foreign countries which 
have a tendency to bring the Government, the people, or the 
society of such a country into needless or undeserved dis- 
repute, to clip and forward them to me. Such co-operation 
will be very highly appreciated, and will, I think, aid in a 
useful inquiry.—I am, Sir, &c., Witus J. Apnor, 

107 Falmouth Strect, Boston, Mass. 


PROFITS AND BANK SHARES 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—At the conclusion of an article in the 
Spectator of March 38rd, Mr. Arthur Kiddy refers to the growing 
tendency of bank directorates to free the ordinary capital 
from uncalled liability, and, having balanced the arguments 
for and against, gives judgment, as I take it, in favour of 
such a_ policy. 

I would that I could provoke him into a Jess hesitating 
championship, for it would seem to be of no little importance 
that this question should be well aired, if only for the reason 
that there is still a tendency—as the article suggests —to 


BANKING 


interesting 


assume that the sharcholders’ and the depositors’ interests 
are, in this respect, in opposition. 

The argument that the depositor suffers by the extinction 
of share liability presupposes that the depositor both requires 
and is entitled to that large annual addition to the nominal 
value of his security that is represented by undivided profits. 
In actual fact, the depositor can make. and does make, no such 
that there 


beyond which the increase of reserves be 


claim. The depositor recognizes, in the first place. 


is a limit comes 
uneconomic and that when this point be reached it is the 
nature and not the nominal value of the security offered to 
him to which attention should be paid. The depositor recog- 
nizes in the second place that the large sacrifice of dividends 
consented to annually by shareholders is made for the express 
purpose of converting, as and when resources allow, a largely 
hypothetical security into an actual one -to the immediate 
advantage of the depositor and to the eventual advantage of 
the shareholder. 

Indeed, had the large allocations to reserve (over and above 
those necessitated by the expansion of thi 


specifically 


bank’s trading) 
they 
to a redemption of liability fund, the con- 


been ear-marked vear by year—as well 
might have been 
tention that the 


would never have been raised. 


depositor was being deprived of security 

The bank customer finds his position greatly improved at 
the expense of the sharcholders’ past sacrifices! An eventual 
advantage to the shareholder lies 
of the liability itself 


from fluctuation of his holding due to the wider marketability 


apart from the extinction 
in the improving value and freedom 
of his shares. This latter advantage is, however, by no means 
the only nor the most important one, for the increase in 
deposits that, as your correspondent suggests, is the natural 
consequence of an increase in shareholders, is obtainable, 
not at the expense of rival banks, but through the broadening 
of the banking habit. 

Whilst it is true that the absence of 
remove bank shares from the category of a rich man’s invest- 


liability must tend to 
ment, it may wel! be argued that there is, in view of the banks’ 
control of credit, much to be gained by so widening the share- 
Tiu tees 
of the less stringent Trust Funds and Trust Companies would, 


holders” list as to represent more catholic interests. 


in the absence of liability, largcly take the place of the wealthy 
private proprictor. 

That some greater measure of uniformity in this matter 
In the 


absenee of such uniformity it is not impossible to visualize 


surely of 


should be reached is great importance. 
a time when the differing nature of the proprictorship would 
begin to affect the dividend policy of the respective clearing 
banks. Such an outcome would go far to outweigh the advan- 


tages of the existing concentration of banking intcrests. 
{t would seem important that the policy of redemption of 
liability of bank shares should be extended as rapidly and as 
widely as possible in the interests of depositors, of share- 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


Brokur, 


holders, and of the public credit. 


The Stock Kachange, London. 


FOR A BETTER ENGLAND 
| To the Editor of the Sercravor.| 

Sir, —-T am glad to know that you are in cordial agreement 
with most of the views expressed by Mrs, Gilchrist-Thonipson 
in her outspoken letter on this extremely important subject. 
But you take exception to her remarks re the excessive 
drinking facilities pushed for private gain, regardless of the 
It must, however, I think, be admitted 
that, in the main, her statement is a correct one, and, bearing 
in mind the ramifications of the 
sums of money invested, the big dividends paid to such 


wishes of the people. 
drink trade, the enormous 


a large number of shareholders. it would be foolish to expect 
the trade not to be pushed, and pushed it certainly is with 
but little, if any, consideration for the victims. 

Nor ean it be denied that the habits fostered by this trade 
are responsible for a large percentage of the fecble-minded, 
unmoral, to by Mrs. Gilchrist- 
Thompson. Is it not, therefore, the duty of all social reformers 
to deal much more seriously with this, the drink, question, 
than they have yet done, especially in view of the strenuous 


unstable parents referred 
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efforts of the trade to get the present restrictions (which have 
had such beneficial results) removed ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. F. C. 

Lewisham, S.E. 13. 

[What we said last week was that it cannot be said in 
fairness that the Drink Trade “ is fostered against the wishes 
of the electorate.’ Nor can it—at present there is much 
indifference on the subject. We confidently look forward 
to the day when the trade will be taken out of private hands 
and disinterested management will be substituted—but, 
alas! that time is not yet.--Epb. Spectator.] 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have followed with great and increasing interest the 
articles and correspondence on the housing problem published 
in the Spectator. By devoting so much space and giving such 
wide publicity to the subject you are doing an important 
service to the community. I am always struck, when reading 
either articles or the resulting correspondence, however, by 
the fact that none of your contributors, great though their 
experience undoubtedly is, seem to realize how financially 
profitable is the process of ‘“ reconditioning ” structurally 
sound property which might otherwise be classed as * slum.” 

Even Sir J. Tudor Walters, whose knowledge and experience 
is beyond all doubt, seemed to me to underestimate this factor 
when, writing on the subject of * reconditioning ~ in his able 
article on ‘* Housing Policy and the Slums” in last week's 
Spectator, he mentioned “ difficulties . . . that can only be 
overcome by legislation,” and by way of illustration declared 
that if some landlords “ had the means and were willing to 
-arry out these improvements. there are always a few who are 
not prepared to co-operate in such schemes, either by lack of 
the will or the money to do so.” 

In my opinion the difficulty could be overcome without even 
the essistance of a State Housing Loan—though such a loan 
would certainly be to the good—if only it were generally 
known how profitable * reconditioning” is to the landlord 
as well as to the tenant. Few people lack the will to make 
money, and those who lack capital could easily find it for a 
venture at once so humane and so profitable. In every case 
in which I have “ reconditioned ” property and subjected it to 
proper management—an important factor which Sir Tudor 
Walters rightly stressed——I have been able to effect substantial 
reductions of rentals which have added to the benefits gained 
by the tenants. 

Bilance-sheets of various companies under my control 
dealing with this class of property clearly show that a very 
substantial profit does accrue during the process of ** recon- 
ditioning * and in spite of reductions cf rent. I should be very 
pleased to produce these balance-sheets for the last financial 
year to any interested person—to illustrate my point-——for 
obvious reasons I do not send them to you for publication.— 
I am, Sir, &c., CLAUDE M, Luicu. 

4 Gloucester Gate, N.W.1. 

[This letter is one of the most encouraging which has yet 
reached us on the housing question.— Ep. Spectator.] 


THE DISTRESS IN SOUTH WALES 
[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.] 

Sir,—-We should like to thank the readers of your article on 
the Rhondda for an addition of over eighty pounds to our 
relief funds, and also for a very helpful supply of clothing. 

Since your visit we have shared in the formation of a 
comprehensive organization for the relief of school children. 
There are about 34,000 school children jn the Rhondda. 
The teachers are divided into eleven area committees and take 
over the distributive responsibilities. Boot repairing is to be 
helped by the teachers finding money for incidentals like 
hobs and nails ; the leather being bought from funds raised by 
the Master of Balliol’s appeal in the Times. As the repairs 
are for children only, the centres are on or near schoo! premises. 
The unemployed miners give voluntary service, working 
according to the guidance of the school staffs. Funds obtained 
for new boots will be spent within this scheme of distribution, 
and children’s clothing will now be distributed by the teachers 
in the schools ; we are handing over all our supplies 


From one large town we have been able to pass on thirty 
sacks. The collection was arranged by the pupils in the High 
School, who, after bringing their own parcels, asked the other 
schools to arrange a parcel collection. We hope other agencies 
receiving help from outside will feel disposed to hand on to 
the teachers supplies of children’s things they may reccive, 
and thereby save overlapping. The need becomes more acute 
as the period of unemployment lengthens. The heavy snovwy- 
fall of yesterday will add to the misery and difliculties.—I am, 
Sir, &e., WILLIAM NOBLE, 

Maes-yr-haf, Trealaw, Rhondda. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Many many thanks to the Spectator for keeping the 
conditions of our poor people before the public. 
You will be pleased to know that as a result of your articles 
we have benefited by £125 approximately.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. Watts Morcan, 
Cacmaur, Porth, Rhondda, 


[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sm,—I am much interested in the recent articles on the con- 
dition of things in South Wales, and have been down in the 
Rhondda Valley myself and know the work at Maes-yr-haf. 

I am doing what I can to make the conditions known, 
speaking to drawing-room meetings. I feel it would be a great 
help if the first article on * Little Moscow ~ could be reprinted 
on a sheet, and think I could promise that some hundreds 
could be distributed. 

Will you kindly let me know if the reprint is possible, and 
what the cost would be ?--I am, Sir, &e., 

Enirn Baran, 

54 Onslow Gardens, SW. 7. 

[We are having Mr. IF. Yeats-Brown’s article on South 
Wales reprinted and will be pleased to send a moderate 
supply to any readers of the Spectator who usk for them.— 
Ep. Spectator.]| 


BETTER AMERICAN CONTACTS 
[To the Editor of the Specravon.] 

Sir,--Granted that the relations between Britain and the 
United States would improve out of all belief if more 
Americans could be brought to appreciate what the land of 
their forefathers has to show them and to teach them, the only 
real problem is how to bring them here. Perhaps €0 per cent. 
of our people are of British descent, excluding the Irish, or at 
least the Irish who prefer to be excluded. Our people of other 
descent than British are disproportionately prominent in 
public life. The higher professions, commerce, trade, industry, 
and above all, teaching, are largely in the hands of those of 
British extraction, allowing, of course, for political influence 
over public sshools in the great cities. 

IIere, then, are available, or at least potential, some 
20,000,000 Americans who might visit kngland with advantave 
to themselves and to tell what it has to offer to their children, 
or to those they teach, in after years. It is true that the fast 
liners of the Cunard and the White Star decant the passengers 
with the most spending money at Cherbourg before the vessel 
reaches Southampton. But there are slower and less expensive 
boats plying to other British ports. ‘To adapt a recipe which 
belongs to both nations we may begin with “ first catch your 
American.” It is assuming a good deal, but let us suppose 
him caught. Give him what he wants and not what we think 
he ought to want. Food, as everywhere, is important. 
lic likes fresh fruit which has been kept in a cool place all 
night. When he speaks of fruit he does not mean stewed 
prunes or even apples. He likes citrous fruits where local 
supplies are not available, as for instance grape fruit or the 
humbler orange. Mle likes ice water with all his meals and he 
cats butter at dinner. He does not greatly care about tea, 
but he likes coffee and he likes it strong. After a visit of over 
a month I am still wondering if percolators are known in 
England. 

Because an American tolerates a gross overcharge it is not 
to be assumed that he doesn’t recognize and resent it. I 
have noticed a bad habit of overcharging in this country, 
which has actually grown in the past nine years. It is a 
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mistake to suppose that every individual American who visits 
England is responsible for the Allied debts. It is not merely a 
mistake, but an act of dishonesty to charge an American more 
than anyone else would be asked to pay. It is fair to charge 
him for special accommodations when he asks for them, and 
he has strong prejudice in favour of a private bath for his 
bedroom. All modern hotels in America are now built with a 
bathroom for practically every bedroom, except perhaps where 
two rooms in a suite can share the same bathroom. If the 
American desires to rent an English country house for the 
summer, he expects much more accommodation of that kind 
than English or Scottish country houses usually offer. He 
does not merely think that “ten bedrooms and one bath” 
js a poor proportion. He thinks it indecent. 

Some good work is being done by the railroads in the 
encouragement of tourist traflic, and I am assuming that 
the great majority of American visitors would travel by rail 
rather than by expensive touring car. The guidebooks of the 
Great Western Railway are specially good. The inn accommo- 
dation everywhere should be brought down to date. There 
are two almost tolerable hotels in Edinburgh, but even those 
would be considered ridiculously antiquated in any consider- 
able city in America. The tourist wants to see Scotland but, 
taken as a whole, the hotel accommodation leaves a great deal 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

Witoiam Prerer HamMi.ron, 
Kditor, The Wall Street Journal. 


to be desired. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—Mr. H. M. Cam asks if the conduct of Governments is to 
be guided by the principles of Christianity. Isay No in relation 
to Russia. The so-called Soviet Government has murdered 
some 2,000,000 of people, including 56,000 doctors, because 
they belonged to what we term “the classes.” They have 
driven into exile another 1,000,000, who are deprived of all 
their earthly possessions, because they also belong to * the 
classes.” 

They have stolen and confiscated property in lands, houses, 
and real estate, belonging to foreigners, to the amount of 
£180,000,000, and repudiated all their Imperial and Municipal 
debt, amounting to hundreds of millions, and so caused the 
ruin, or partial ruin, of hundreds of small investors, and yet 
Mr. Cam is of opinion that we should resume diplomatic 
relations with these people because we are an ** honest people.” 
I would say leave Christianity alone, and stick to business, 
equity, fair-dealing, and common sense.—I am, Sir, &c., 


C. E. S. C. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir, —You will not wish to continue this correspondence, nor 
do I, but Mr. H. M. Cam might think a little more clearly. 

All Governments have trustee responsibilities to those 
within the limits of their jurisdiction, or to those outside 
if bound by national obligations, as in the case of Belgium. 
If a man murdered my brother, as a professing Christian, with 
the fullest recognition of the larger brotherhood, I should 
immediately hand him over to the nearest policeman.—I am, 
Sir, &c., FREDERICK Hatcn, 


Woodroyd, Longsdon, Stoke-on-Trent. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir,—It is admitted that the Articles, with the old Prayer 
Book, are the doctrinal standard of the Church of England. 
The nature of the Sacraments, and the way of ministering 
them accordant thereto, are so fundamental a part of the 
Articles that it is impossible for any sort of public assent to 
be honestly and intelligently given to them by a man who 
holds quite other opinions about the nature of the Sacraments, 
or intends to do in ministering them that which the Articles 
wholly prohibit: and they do wholly prohibit Reservation, 
as I have shown ; and the old Prayer Book prohibits it, too. 

If I was mistaken in asserting that the assent has to be 
avowedly unfeigned, I would only say that for an honourable 
man there is no difference between assent and unfeigned 


_ assent: and if there are many who are false to the assent 


which they gave as a condition of being ordained, or of 


holding office in the Church, their number is a cause for regret, 

but it does not make falsehood Jess false. A theft is no less a 

theft because thieves are numerous.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Worcester College, Oxford. F. A. Lys. 


DEMOCRACY AND DEBATE 
[To the Editor of the Svecravor.] 
Sir,—In your article, “* Democracy and Debate,” you antl- 
cipate that, if the time comes when every family has its 
wireless, ** every family will also be politically conscious and 
will demand more accurate information as to the doings of its 
representatives in Parliament.” 

Surely you are too sanguine. We have no reason to suppose 
that the act of listening-in will of itself improve the quality of 
the listeners’ minds. Once it was hoped that when everyone 
could learn to read everyone would become a well-read man. 
Instead, a vast “ literature ” (if that is the right word to usc) 
which is not worth reading has come into existence for the 
benefit of those who know how to read, but not how to read 
wisely. It is easier to enable everyone to overhear a political 
debate than to teach them to criticize what they hear. 

The chief danger to democracy is the demagogue. At 
present, when he misleads a constituency into clecting him as 
its representative, rather than a man who promises less but 
might work better, he finds Parliament itself a chastening 
experience. But if he is aware of an “ invisible audience ” of 
the men whose minds he is accustomed to sway, is there not a 
real danger that this audience may be more present to his 
mind than the members of the House he ostensibly addresses ? 
Thus the atmosphere of the election-speech will be introduced 
into Parliament itsel? 
likely to bring democracy into speedy contempt. 

These observations do not, of course, imply that there 
should be no extension of controversial broadcasts; though 
so far as I can judge I think that the present rule is interpreted 
with judgment and diserction, and that the talks are by no 
means concerned with mere platitudes.- 

12 Albany Road, Southport. 


and I can conceive of nothing more 


I am, Sir, &c., 
CELIA COOK, 


PIGEON SHOOTING AT ITS WORST 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 

Sir,—Are we not hypocrites in this question of 
pigeons at Monte Carlo ? 
have seen coursing in this country, and from my point of 
view coursing is a far more cruel form of so-called sport. 
When I have scen shooting at Monte Carlo, few birds have 
escaped instant death, and those few that were not killed were 
quickly retrieved and dispatched. 

As to coursing, to see the wretched hare trying to escape 
from the dog after a long and gruclling run is a most dis- 
tressing sight, and I am convinced the hare goes through far 
greater agonies than the wounded pigeon. I have not attended 
a coursing meeting for years as I think it is so cruel. 

Again, in ordinary shooting of game in this country such as 
partridges, pheasants, &c., a number 
—I am afraid are partly hit, maimed, and get away to die a 
lingering death—many more now than since before the War, 
as undoubtedly shooting is worse owing to the class of people 
who have lately gone in for this sport and have had little 
experience of shooting. No, first let us take the mote out 
of our own eye before condemning a form of sport prevailing 
in a foreign country. I am afraid we are rather humbugs.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. K, 


hooting 
I have watched this shooting and 


in fact a great number 


[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 

Str,—No doubt pigeon shooting in the beautiful surroundings 
of Monte Carlo hurts many people’s feelings. I have felt it 
myself when there ; but why do people write nonsense about 
it, as, for instance, the lady in your last issue who speaks of 
‘** the crack of rifle shooting,’ or the other lady who objects to 
the second shot at a bird knocked down, which is probably the 
most humane thing in the whole performance, though the 
intention, of course, is simply to prevent the bird rising 
again ? 

The “ sport” is not a nice one, but no cause is helped by 
exaggerated statements, and it should be freely confessed 
that a well-shot bird dies the most painless and instantaneous 
death of any sentient creature. The trouble is that there are 
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many wounded birds, and with the difficult shots presented by 
small and strong-flying birds rising at perhaps thirty yards, 
there are far too many such.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hersert W. H. Green. 

Bidford House, Leamington, 

[The sub-editorial staff of the Spectator is in sackcloth and 
ashes. How the stock phrase * the crack of the rifle ~ was 
passed by them in last week's issue they are at a loss to 
understand. So are we.—Eb. Spectator.] 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—With reference to the paragraph which appeared on 
your * Books of the Week ” page in the March 3rd issue of the 
Spectator, describing two books by Dr. Rudolf Kircher, we feel 
sure that your readers would be interested to know that we are 
publishing both books this spring in an English translation.— 
We are, Sir, &c., 
Wma. CoLurns Sons AND Co., Lrp. 
48 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
[The books were Englander and Fair Play. (Frankfurter 
Societiits Driickerei, Frankfurt-a-M.)—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE FRENCH-CANADIANS 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—I was privileged to hear Mr. Amery’s recent address 
before the Canada Ciub, and shared fully the general enthu- 
siasm which it created. 

An old Canadian of life-long residence in the Dominion, I 
was delighted by the speaker's eulogy of my country. But 
I was sorry that when he spoke of the foundations and the 
background of Canada he made no mention of its real founders. 
As we all know, it was France that “ discovered” Canada, 
and for more than half of its three centuries heroically 
developed it, and prepared it for modern civilization. The 
French-Canadians share equally with those of British origin 
the glories of its history, and they form nearly, if not quite, 
a third of the population of the Dominion. 

That they are little concerned with the extension of the 
Empire may be easily understood, but there is no section of 
our people more devoted to Canada or more loyal to the 
British Crown. If Canada were threatened with invasion all 
French-Canadians would spring to its defence, as they did in 
1775 and in 1812. I remember that in the reign of Queen 
Victoria the mothers of their race taught their children early 
to pray for our great Sovereign, and their orators of our own 
day are eloquent in their gratitude for the freedom and pro- 
tection they enjoy under the British Flag. They contribute 
their own culture to the life of the Dominion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARCHIBALD G. PARKER, 

Berners Hotel, London, W.1. 


ANIMAL WELFARE WEEK 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,— May we, through your courtesy, draw the attention of 
your readers to the celebration throughout Scotland of the 
annual * Animal Welfare Week,” which it is proposed shall 
take place from March 25th to 3ist ? 

The object of the organization is twofold: First, by con- 
certed and simultaneous action in all the leading centres of 
population to demonstrate the strong and widespread feeling 
that exists in favour of the just and humane treatment of 
animals ; and secondly, to endeavour to extend and deepen 
public interest in this important humanitarian branch of 
ethics by means of flag days, public mectings, special sermong 
from the pulpit, appropriate lectures in colleges, explanatory 
lessons in schools, and by various other methods which local 
Committees may think is desirable to adopt. 

Full information and literature for distribution will gladly 
be supplied, to all who apply to the Secretary of the Scottish 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 19 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh.—We are, Sir, &c., 

WINIFRED PorRTLAND, 
Vice-President Scottish S.P.C.A,. 
C. H. Urmston, 
Chairman, Scottish S.P.C.A. 
19 Mek itle Street, Edinburgh, 


“MARBLE” OR “SABLE” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,—In the very appreciative review of my Seventeenth Century 
Lyrics your reviewer takes me to task on one point: * Surely 
it was unnecessary to alter the line, * Underneath this sable 
hearse,’ so well known as it is, to * Underneath this marble 
hearse. ” 

By my title, Seventecnth Century Lyrics from the Original 
Texts, I bind myself to give the most authoritative text, 
Thus, in every case, I print the earliest text, except where a 
poet is known to have revised his work, when, of course, I 
follow his latest revision. In this particular instance (as in 
many others) my researches brought to light both a printed 
and a MS. text of the poem earlier than any hitherto known ; 
and I have printed the earliest. I did not * alter the line.” 

Incidentally, I may remark that ™ 
in a footnote as the reading of the second dldest text I 
discovered.—I am, Sir, &c., NORMAN AULT, 

Oaford, 


sable” is actually given 


MEASLES AND MUMPS 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Why has the medical profession discovered no pre- 
ventives as regards measles, mumps, &c, ?—the curse at this 
season, and from time immemorial, of all schools and establish- 
ments where children are gathered together. I am confronted 
with the reply from every doctor I have consulted, ** Oh, 
but all children are liable to these complaints at this time 
of year,” or words to this effect. 

Can nothing be done to achieve comparative immunity ? 
Is there no germ, cannot inoculation be practised? ‘To 
accept an evil of this nature and make no attempt to tackle 
it is, in my opinion, a confession of incompetency.—-I am, 
Sir, &c., A PARENT AND A SULPFERER, 


THE CHOIR BIRD 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sitr,—For the last four Sundays, both at morning and evening 
service, a bird has been joining in the singing of hymns and 
canticles at our little church here. At first we suspected 
a boy whistling outside ; now we think it must be a starling 
with a nest under the eaves. The singing and whistling is 
only heard when the singing in church is loud, and not at 
all when the American organ is playing alone or when the 


voices of the congregation are very soft. 


The first Sunday we heard it, it was very soft and tentative ; 
last Sunday it was quite loud and shrill. Have any of your 
readers had a similar delightful experience ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

EMILY GRAMSUAW, 

Litlington Rectory, Polegate, Sussex. 


DURHAM CASTLE 
[To the Editor of the Svrcraror.] 
Sir,--A great national appeal for funds for the preservation 
of Durham Castle is to be launched at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee at Newcastle, on March 14th, 1928. Both the urgency 
of the need and the claim which this noble example of 
mediaeval architecture has on the people of England have 
been fully set forth in reports from an experienced architect 
and a distinguished engineer. 
Durham Castle is so familiar that some, perhaps, do not 
pause to consider what a priceless possession it is or what 
a unique place it occupies among cur historic monuments. 

It has been known for some time that the building was in a 
somewhat serious state, and considerable sums have been 
expesded en more urgent repairs; but its condition is far 
graver than was at first anticipated, and from the enclosed 
report you will see that a further £150,000 is absolutely 
essential if the Castle is to be saved. 

The Committee would be very grateful if you would help 
them in bringing the appeal before the public. They realize 
that very special efforts will have to be made in order to raise 
so large a sum of money, and they would welcome any sugges- 
tion or advice you may be willing to offer.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Percy J. HEAwoop, 

17 Claremont Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





To all who live in the North, 
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Some Books 


CHANCE brought to Sir Hermann Gollancz a Latin 1 
recording the affairs of the Carmelite mission at Basra between 
1623 and 1733, and he has edited it with a translation and 
(The Settlement of the Order of Carmelites in Mesopo- 
Oxford University Press. 42s.) Much of the document 
us dilliculties ; the Arabs 


Armenians and Sabaear 


4 


wanuscript 


notes. 
tamict. 
js concerned with the fathers’ relig 

and Turks were at times intolerant, 
were hard to convert, and plausible 
common. The mission in the early days was nearly ruined 
because the fathers tried to smuggle away to Goa a Christian 
girl who had been forcibly converted to Mohammedanism. 
On the historical side the references to the Turkish occupation 
and to the coming and going of East Indiamen are of interest. 
English and French traders visited the port and did good 
business ; to thern the Carmelite house was an agreeable and 


ns 


renegades were too 


useful place of call, where money and goods could be stored 
in case of need. It was dangerous for Europeans to walk 
about the streets, especially at night. A French captain 
who ventured out despite the missionarics’ warning was 
stabbed to death. The fathers held their ground and on the 
whole contrived to keep in favour with successive Pashas. 
Similar missions were scattered through Turkey and Persia, 
and this interesting record is probably typical of many that 
have been lost. 
* * * * 

No student of political science can afford to neglect Chris- 
tianity and the State, by the Bishop of Manchester (Mac- 
millan, 4s. 6d.). In this book Dr. Temple's alert and capa- 
cious mind advances a stage further a mode of thought that 
under the pressure of facts and human needs has already in 
recent years made great strides. ‘The functions of the State, 
and its limitations, raise eager controversy just because so 
many demands are being made on the corporate action of 
mankind, both nationally and internationally. The necessity 
and the difliculty of living together become each day, in a 
rapidly changing civilization, more obvious. Dr. Temple, 
following Professor George Unwin and Professor Melver, 
finds that in the process of living together social facts emerge 
to which the terms Community, State, and Association may be 
The Community is fundamental, and not based on 

It is more than the State, and has a life which is 


applied. 
contract. 
largely independent of the State. 
consists in the expression and development of that inde- 
pendence. The State is distinguished from other 


Social progress largely 
* social 
cohesions * because its membership is involuntary. It has 
universal claims because it is the parent of Law. But the State 
can be changed if it does not correspond to the needs of the 
Community. Thus Dr. right to 
remove tyrants, whether single But the 
most important part of his argument is that which deals with 
the relation of the State to the voluntary associations into 
which men enter. He suggests that the State should devolve 
its authority upon bodies based on such associations. Thus 
he would like to see an Industrial Parliament and an Educa- 
tional Parliament, and for these he regards the position given 
to the Church under the Enabling Act of 1919 as an admirable 
precedent. Others he finds in the Universities, the Inns of 
Court, and the General Medical Council. The State would 
retain its own inalienabie function of safeguarding the Com- 
munity as a whole. The difliculties of the thesis are patent ; 
but the problem is urgent, as the omni-compctence of the 


Temple safeguards the 


or many-headed. 


State becomes more obviously impossible. 
a * By * 

Science Progress (Murray, 7s. 6d.) is always a useful and 
interesting quarterly. The present issue contains an article 
by Sir Oliver Lodge on “The Nature of Matter and its 
Relation to the Ether of Space,” a brilliant attempt to 
synthesize the abstruse discoveries of physics with those 
of biology and psychology, and to present the synthesis in 
language and illustration that the layman can understand. 
* Ether it is which welds the whole material universe into a 
It is that which holds the earth together, it is that 
The particles are not 


cosmos. 
which holds our own bodies together. 
in contact, they are separated by empty space, which, never- 
theless, is completely full of the omnipresent connecting 
medium. When we bend a piece of steel we are straining 


of the Week 


the ctherial connection.” If we ignore the ether. Sir Oliver 


tells us, “we are ignoring the fundamental reality in the 


pliysical universe; and we 
constitutes the physic al vehicle of life and mind. 





ignoring that which 
My notion 
is that life and mind are not directly associated with matter, 
but are through the ether.” 
There are also an interesting article by Mr. Gordon Temple 
on the commercial use of a hitherto embarrassing 
product of the sugar industry, and a long critical review 
of Briffault’s huge work, The Mothers. 
oa * * * 

Mr. Crosbie Garstin’s The Dragon and the Lotus (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d.) is the third new account of a journey across America 
to Japan, China, and Siam that we have read within one year. 
The other two books were very good, and Mr. Garstin’s does 
not lower the level of the trilogy. Here one feels at once in 
excellent company, and so it is all through. Mr. Garstin 
travels as a journalist, gleefully noting the ‘** Homelike Funeral 
Parlours” of Chicago, picking up entertaining scraps of 
information about the Hong-Kong pirates; * chawing and 
chewing” at that Japanese delicacy, the cock’s comb; or 
telling over again the great story of the Foochow tea-clippers 


may be 


indirectly associated with it 


waste- 


as if he were the first writer who ever told it. 
* * * 

An original book on palmistry is a rare find: one that 
dispenses with all mystical and occult jargon is still rarer. 
Such is The Mand and the Mind, by Mr. M. N. Laffan (Kegan 
Paul, 4s. 6d.). The author has read widely in general 
literature, as well as practised his hobby extensively. He makes 
out a good case for a connexion between the two hands and the 
two hemispheres of the brain. Anyone interested in the subject 
should buy this book, for it is on a very different level to the 
fortune-telling manuals in which palmistry is usually treated 
as a kind of sister to astrology. 

cd ok * i 

An unfortunate misprint occurred in Mr. Gwynn's review 
of The Life of Lord Curzon last weck. Lord Curzon met the 
Leiters in Paris in 1903, of course, not 1923 as was stated. 


A New Leap Year Competition 


Tut Evrror offers a prize of two guineas for the best refusal, 
in not more than 250 words, of either of the prize-winning 
proposals of marriage in our last competition, the results of 
which were published in last week's issue on page 354. This 
competition closes on Friday, March 23rd—a very limited time 
because we shall not be able to republish the proposals, 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to the Rey. W. K, Fleming, 
13 Vicarage Road, Eastbourne, for the tollowing :— 


Questions on Napoleon 


1. What was the maiden name of Napoleon’s mother, and her 
titlhy during the Empire ? 

2. Give the names of Napoleon's brothers. 
became Kings ? 

3. Which of Napoleon’s Marshals was elected to a Crown, still 
worn by his descendants ? 

4. What great civil 
Napoleon ? 
5. Which battle did Napoleon think his finest victory ? 

6. What generals in the Napoleonic Wars became known as 
** The Spoilt Child of Victory,” ** Le Beau Sabreur,” ** The Bravest 
of the Brave,’ “Tho Anvil,” “The Iron Duke,” “ Marshal 
Vorwiirts ” ? 

7. Who were Napoleon's three successive Foreign Ministers ? 

8. Which of the Marshals did Wellington rate as the best general, 
saving, ** He was always where I least wished to find him” ? 

9. On whose Empire did Napoleon model his own ? 

10. When did Napoleon transgress his own maxim: 
make war on a desert.” 

11. By what device, other than war, did Napoleon plan to subdue 
England ? 

12. Give the names of Napoleon’s two wives, and the titles of the 
sons of each. 

13. What was the 


Answers will be found on page 428. 


Which of them 


benefit was bestowed on France by 


** Never 


“ulcer ” which Napoleon said ruined him 2? 
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Ibsen Without Ibsenism: 1828-1928 


Tue centenary of a great dramatist would be most 
appropriately celebrated by a series of carefully produced 
and competently acted performances of his best plays ; 
arranged, perhaps, according to the dates of their origin. 
One can imagine, for these weeks, such a “ cycle” of Ibsen 
as would remind us of what he is. It would begin with one 
of the early romantic dramas, already so far superior to 
many others of their type and period—say with The Pretenders, 
which contains, as actors may like to know, the three 
magnificent parts of Haakon the king, Skule the rival, and 
Nicholas the scheming priest. It would give us Love's 
Comedy, the lyrical and satirical fantasy in which the younger 
Ibsen—so “gloomy,” as people commonly say, so 
** depressing ” !—recalls the best of Alfred de Musset. It 
would remind us, by an act or two of Brand, and by almost 
the whole of Peer Gynt, that Ibsen was a great poet. And 
so, through the plays of his prime, to the last phase in When 
We Dead Awaken, 


This, unfortunately, is a dream. A great country without 
a permanent repertory theatre cannot do these things for 
itself. We look to others; and those others, this year, have 
kindly arranged to give us Hedda Gabler (at the Everyman 
Theatre); with matinées of Ghosts, The Wild Duck and An 
Enemy of the People at Wyndham’s; and of A Doll's House 
at the Kingsway. It is not much. It is better than nothing. 
And to this, by way of commemoration and interpretation, 
we may add a series of lectures, given at the Royal Socicty 
of Arts by the British Drama League, with one or two 
pioneers reverting to the cause—Sir Edmund _ Gosse, 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, Mr. Bernard Shaw. Can those of us 
who knew and loved him review this list of lecturers without 
naming and regretting William Archer ? 

At several of these Monday afternoons one could imagine 
oneself surrounded by a remnant of old Ibsenites—untidy 
still, as, in defiance of “ convention,” they always were; 
now still further touzled and faded by Time. Like most 
disciples, they helped to ruin their master. In the nineties 
of the last century, the ardour of these * progressive ” 
propagandists succeeded in antagonizing the rest of the play- 
going world. They cried “* Shame!” (as Sir Edmund Gosse 
told us the other day) when the profane, who are the public, 
ventured to laugh or smile at something priggish in Ibsen, 
er even in Pastor Manders. And I weil remember, going on 
behind me in the pit at the first performance of John Gabriel 
Borkman, an earnest discussion about the realities of 
friendship, conducted in the high, ethical manner of T. H. 
Green, by two high-brows of the period —this in reference to 
the purely dramatic and acidly humorous dialogue between 
Borkman and Foldal in the second act. 

if we have forgottea that Ibsen was a poet, we were never 
allowed, in those days, to remember that he is primarily a 
dramatist, made master of his craft by long experience of the 
smallest details of stage technique, a stage manager for vears, 
a producer (as we should now say), a man as eminently 
“theatrical” as Shakespeare. We were not allowed to see 
Ibsen. We were given an imaginary Ibsenism instead. 

Perhaps Mr. Shaw, one of the most gallant of early 
propagandists, was largely to blame. The very people who 
were the first Ibsenites became, with a later large army of 
recruits, the first Shavians, and they took, as their manual of 
elucidation, his amusing Quintessence of Ibsenism, which 
so brightly and unserupulously turned the poct and dramatist 
into a stern truth-telling precursor of our present meta. 
biological moralist. Nothing was what it seemed to be in 
these plays ; and never has there been such a gasping crowd 
of disciples eagerly swallowing doctrines that were never 
preached by the Master. Have they all these years been 
steadily upholding “the banner of the ideal,” in spite of 
Mrs. Alving and of Brand? Have they been themselves, in 
spite of Hedda and Peer Gynt? Have they scorned 
hypocrisy and told the truth—to others—in spite of Gregers 
Werle and_ pathetic, ever-memorable little Hedvig ? 
Have hosts of Ibsenite wives poured scorn upon egoistic 
husbands with the cry of, “* What about vs?” Very likely! 


Now, after so many years of misdirected effort and admiration, 
it is time to enjoy Ibsen without Ibsenism. 

Ibsen the poet, first—how could he ever have been buried 
under doctrine ? No doubt because the earlicr plays are so 
rarely acted; because, therefore, we have to rely upon the 
book; and, for Ibsen, the book means those careful, 
conscientious, awkward translations out of which poetry has 
evaporated. 

Take, as an instance, the most famous passage in Peer 
Gynt—the scene of Asa’s death. Even in the book it must 
move one deeply. On the stage it is overwhelming. The 
rapscallion son, braggart and dreamer, personified caricature 
of the supposed Ibsenite doctrine of self-realization, charges 
into his peasant mother’s hut, as her hands begin to fumble 
with the coverlet in her death agony. He perches himself 
on the edge of her bed, slashes an imaginary steed : and his 
phantom sleigh makes off to the princely festival he promises 
her; while she still fumbles behind him, at first full of fear; 
then, in the fading of consciousness, falling in with this last 
prank of his, which is also his last service to her. She will go 
with him wherever the dream leads. She is a child following 
his call; as he, long before, in childhood, had forgotten their 
poverty in her tales of the castle west of the moon. the castle 
east of the sun : 

I will lie back and close my evcs 
And trust me to you, my boy. 


Ife turns round. She is staring at him. She is dead. He 


kisses her once—** the driver's fare.” And then, for him, 
the gaudier visions of modern adventure. “ Bury her with 
honour.” He is gone. 

Poignant, unforgettable scene! “ You gave me my first 
illusions, to soften the pains of want. I fling them back to 
you in this, your last suffering.” Such was the poet in 
Ibsen. 


Peer was a much more attractive hero, or protagonist, than 
the fanatical Brand. But nowadays it is worth remarking 
that elements of the since-sulfficiently-realized discussion-drama 
are plainly visible in this other long peem. The arguments 
between Brand and the Mayor—*all or nothing ~ against 
compromise—-will do as an illustration. But in spite of An 
Enemy of the People, in spite of Nora’s celebrated slamming 
of the front door, in spite of the array of Ibsenite prigs, 
conscious or unconscious, from Manders to Allmers in ZLiftl 
Eyolf—Allmers with his treatise on * Human Responsibility ” 
and his tiresome * jaw” about the Law of Change—-drama 
thereafter luckily triumphed over doctrine. And Ibsen. the 
supposed realist, remained also the poet. perceived in a faintly 
indicated symbolism, which you may generally take or leave 
as you find it, except when, as in The Lady from the Sea, it 
is brought, as a stranger, too crudely to land, and perplexes 


us by a confusion between dreams and reality. * A little of 


the troll in you too,” says Hilda Wangel to Solness in The 
Master Builder. Something of the troll, too, always, in 
Ibsen. He wanted his last play to be in verse. Instead, it 
was the passably troll-like When We Dead Awaken with its 
red-meat-eating bear-slayer, its half-crazed Irene, the 
incredible statues of Rubek, its mountains and mists and 
avalanche. But nearly always these svmbolic touches, so 
much disputed or denied—little Hedvig’s wild duck and her 
‘depths of the sea.” Borkman’s sleeping minerals, towers of 
the master builder—-are subordinated to the true conflict of 
human souls, laden or enriched by their accumulated past. 
It is the Ibsen discovery, the fine flower of the Ibsen method, 
this strange power of retrospective suggestion, which lets in 
light and tells a tale. little by little. through the lines of a 
perfectly poised dialogue. Sometimes, as in Rosmersholm, 
the force or presence of the dead—-Rosmer’s wife —creeps in 
to destroy living hopes. The house of Rosmer is miraculously 
haunted with memories for us, a few minutes afier the curtain 
has risen ; just as Mrs. Alving’s house is peopled by * ghosts.” 
We know or guess all that we need to know about the youth 
of Solness, before a part of it, a fatal reminiscence, arrives 
with Hilda, to prompt the jealous, ageing man to his last 
exploit. In Little Eyolf what is to become the past is thrust 
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into that admirable first act, where Death (the Rat Wife) 
jures the crippled child to peace, leaving husband and wife to 
torture one another with remorse. Another supreme instance 
is the first John Gabriel Borl:man, two 


scene of where 


embittered women review the story of their own lives and of 


Borkman’s ruin as they listen to the foetsteps of the broken 
man, pacing up and down overhead—" like a sick wolf in 
a cage.” 

These plays are never acted! There is no reason why they 
should ever be acted again, apparently, unless some actor 
or actress takes a fancy to them and does for them what 
Mr. Robert Loraine has recently begun to do for Strindberg. 
this fitful and faint 
dramatists, a 


For the moment, we can only lament 
visibility of Ibsen, the greatest of 
hundred years after his birth, and nearly half a century 


after his name first began to be known throughout Europe. 


modern 


Ricuard JENNINGS. 


Ibn Sa‘ud and Arabia 


Ibn Sa’oud of Arabia: His People and His Land. By 
Ameen Rihani. (Constable. 2) ) 

Adventures in Arabia, among the Bedouins, Druses, Whirling 
Dervishes and Yezidee Devii-Worshippers. by W. b. 
Seabrook. (Harrap }2s. 6d.) 

Tur recent Wabhabi raids have drawn attention to the danger 

to the peace of the world that may arise from the renewed 


Islam 


strong Muhammadan Power interested 


activity of this fanatical group of the warriors of 
There is no longer any 
in checking its expansion, as were Turkey and Egypt, when 
the first Wahhabi movement was crushed by the forces of 
Muhammad Ali rather than a century ago. In the 
present crisis much will depend upon the action that will be 
taken by the King of the Hijaz and Ne, 


unruly members of the Wahhabi confederacy over which he 


More 
jd in controlling the 


rules. 

Mr. Philby’s book, The Heart of Arabia, published six vears 
ago, made us acquainted with this remarkable personality, 
for whom this intrepid traveller conceived a profound respect, 
but any fresh information about a ruler who fills so important 
a place in the political life of Arabia at the present day and is 
i Muhammadan 


religious centre of the 


Ameen Rihani’s book thus makes 


in possession of the 
world is welcome, and Mr. 
its appearance at an opportune moment, and is valuable for 
the first-hand information which it provides, especially as the 
point of view from which he views the political situation in 
Arabia differs considerably from that of Mr. Philby. What 
attracted Mr. Ameen Rihani to the interior of Arabia was 
his interest in the Pan-Arab movement, 
his text that he has no sympathy with the English attitude 
towards this question. He is an Amevican citizen, though 
He went to America as a boy and 


and it is clear from 


born a Syrian Christian. 
began his career there as a journalist. His sensitive tem- 
perament was repelled by the materialistic aspects of American 
life, so he returned to Syria and took an active part in political 
movements on the outbreak of the Turkish revolution in 1908. 
Disappointed by his expectations on this occasion, he went 
back to America and by 
the reputation he now enjoys of being one of the foremost 
writers of modern Arabic. Since the close of the War he has 
taken up his residence in the Lebanon, where his pen is still 
active. 

It is true that the which Mr. Rihani 
describes took place so long ago as 1922, when Sir Perey 
Cox was still High Commissioner for Iraq and Ibn Sa‘ud 
had not yet made his dramatie descent upon Mecea and 
established Wahhabi rule in the Holy City. Events have 
moved fast since he wrote the first account of this journey, 
in Arabic, in 1925, in his book The Kings of the Arabs, and 
several of the potentates whom he then interviewed have 
passed out of history. King Husayn had to fly before the 
advance of the troops of Ibn Sa‘ud in 1924 and has since 
died in exile and the Idrisi Shaykh, Sayyid Muhammad ibn 
Ali, whom the author also interviewed, died early in 19238. 
It might therefore appear that the present work which is 
based upon this Arabic publication is somewhat out of date ; 
but it is of importance at the present time for the light it 


journey Ameen 


his writings laid the foundations of 


throws on the aims and character of Ibn Sa‘ud and on the 
psychology of his Wahhabi following. Mr. Philby first 
visited Ibn Sa‘ud on a diplomatic mission, and official 
reticence and the admiration he feels for his hero, Ibn Sa‘ud, 
may have imposed upon his pen some restraint in regard 
to the less attractive aspects of the Wahhabi movement ; 
he states that during his visit to the Wahhabi capital he 
observed no outward exhibition of disapproval or hostility, 
but in Mr. Ameen Rihani’s book we get a more detailed 
picture of Wahhabi fanaticism and its hostile attitude not 
only to Muhammadans of other sects, but also to the whole 
Christian world—and a most unpleasant picture it is. Here 
is his description of the Ulema through whom the ruler 
keeps his people in the strict paths of the Wahhabi system. 
* Asceticism and piety are ever watchful and alert. If one 
is seen walking in that quarter through the street with a 
swing of the shoulders or a swee > of the garment, he is forth- 
with reprimanded for his arrogance. If one laughs freely 
in one’s house, some one will soon knock at the door. Why 
are you laughing in this ribald manner? No one in that 
quarter ever dares miss, except for a reason of sickness, one 
of the five daily prayers in the mosque. As for tobacco, the 
culprit, when he is discovered smoking, is summarily dealt 
with. No pity has the piety of the 
their ascetic justice.” 


Ulema; no mercy in 


And what of the product of such teaching, the Ikhwan, 
or Brethren? The 
terror of Arabia, ** frantically fanatical 
the heads of the and it 
personal magnetism and the political sagacity of Ibn Sa‘ud 
that he is able to keep such wild spirits under control and 
discipline. The author for Ibn Sa‘ud 
himself shows itself throughout the whole of the narrative 


and an interesting record is given of his 


author describes them as the white 


Unitarians,” seeking 


polytheists ; much for the 


Savs 


admiration of the 
political opinions ; 
among them is the belief that Europe is bankrupt, impotent, 
and dead. 

Mr. Seabrook’s book is of quite a different character and 
is concerned with Arabs of Transjordan. who are hostile to 
the Wahhabis, with the Druses, the Mawlawis of Syria, and 
the Yazidis near Mosul. He has 
and familiar friendship with thes¢ 


mixed on terms of 
people. and has given an 
account of his life and experiences among them in picturesque 
and racy language. ( 
without any political purpose, his genial temperament gained 


vining among them as an American, 
for him a ready entrance into their society, about which he 
has much to say that is new and illuminating, and his easy 
style makes his book attractive reading. 

Lastly, a word on the transliteration of Arabie. Most 
English publishers are old enough to remember the frequent 
complaint : Why have we not got an 
countries to settle matters of orthography, 


(Academy like other 
&c.? We now 
have a British Academy, and in 1922 it published a scheme 
for the transliteration of Arabic. Why cannot 
tell the authors of the books they publish to make use of it, 
and thus save themselves the of printing lengthy 
introductions explaining the particular system, or lack of 
system, they have invented, and deliver the reading public 
from much consequent bewilderment ? 


publishers 


expens 


THOMAS RNOLD, 


Afghanistan and Elsewhere 


Afghanistan of the Afghans. $y Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 
Illustrated. (Diamond Press. 21s 
Adventures in Five Continents. By Lt.-Col. P. T. 
Illustrated. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
Wiru the first visit ever paid to England by an Afghan ruler 
comes an authoritative book on Afghanistan written by a 
native of the country, and it is one which must be examined by 
all who wish rightly to orientate their ideas on Afghan policy 
and progress. At present what are the general notions held 
about Afghanistan and its inhabitants ? The answer to this 
question would probably run that it is an iron people held down 
by an iron hand, that Afghanistan is the cradle of a narrow 
religious intolerance (a view which the author rather lamely 
attempts to combat), and that its principal products are 
grapes, apricots, sheep’s-skin coats, and blood feuds. To a 
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«rtain extent such a view is correct, but a perusal of the Sirdar 
Syed Ikbal Ali Shah’s fair-minded and informed book will 
show that it requires considerable modifications and additions. 

The Ameer Abdurrhaman Khan once likened Afghanistan 
to a swan in a pool, on either side of which stood the Russian 
wolf and the British tiger both snarling at each other. He 
prophesied their mutual destruction, but added, “ The water 
is still deep, and inshallah will remain so.” Afghanistan is 
still the swan in the pool, and it is this centrality which invests 
it with its peculiar interest, but the Anglo-Afghan treaty of 
1921 has made one side of the pool safe for the swan, and on 
the other “no possible blandishments, political or financial, 
would prevail with the Ameer to hypothecate his national and 
sovereign interests to Moscow.” 

Informative chapters on folk-sayings and the psychological 
make-up of the country show that the three essential interests 
of the Afghan are women, liberty, and money. Woman he 
reverences and is beginning to educate (the forceful personality 
of the Queen Dowager in the van of progress) ; of liberty he is 
assured by the rocky fastnesses of his native land and his own 
straight shooting (now aided by Turkish training on modern 
lines); and of money he has enough for his simple needs. 
But can the Afghan continue to resist the economic urge of the 
West ? Can he exclude it, for instance, from the exploitation 
of the mineral riches the country is said to contain, the 
development of which, however, depends on the construction 
of good roads? (The author might here note, by the way, 
that on p. 100 he definitely says that Afghanistan possesses 
no coal, a statement which is contradicted by details of coal 
deposits given on p. 244.) 

Mr. Ikbal Ali is quite clear that while the aims and lessons of 
Western civilization will be admitted up to a point, “ still 
they will be turned into channels of Afghan thought and 
necessity,” and indeed it is the intention and policy of the 
present Ameer that his country should admit modernization, 
for it could not retain its independence without it. With this 
end in view the country is going ahead in various enlightened 
directions. There is some semblance of representative govern- 
ment, but on the whole the régime is one of a_ beneficent 
uutocracy, tempered by the fanatical teachings of the Mullahs, 
to whom the present Ameer, however, does not truckle any 
more than his grandfather did. The present ruler does not, 
like his predecessors, depend on the vested interests of the 
nobility, but on the nation, and in traditional Eastern fashion 
he is fond of going about at night in Kabul streets to examine 
into the conditions of life of the poorer people. Under his 
inspiration public education is advancing ; model farms, the 
telephone, cinema, and wireless have been introduced, and, 
if the Press is very strictly censored and there are in Afghanistan 
no banks, there is, at least, no national debt. Some of the 
miuterialisms of the West are adopted, but ‘“*what must be 
emphasized is that the culture of the West in its entirety cannot 
be successfully grafted to the Kast.” 

The book, in addition to chapters on the geography, history 
(an extended history from the author's hand would be very 
welcome), and folk-lore of the country contains two specially 
enlightening chapters on Pan-Islamism and the Afghan 
conception of Sufism. These there is no space to discuss here, 
but on the latter the question naturally suggests itself—Is not 
Sufic mysticism, as presented by the author, a fatal solvent of 
Islam ? The Koran lays it down that God is perfectly distinct 
trom the world and from the souls of men. Sufism is qualified 
monisni. 

It must have been a mere accident that Colonel Etherton’s 
adventurous career has never taken him into Afghanistan, but 
this lack is amply compensated by his experience in (bar the 
Polar regions) almost all the rest of the globe, and they have 
resulted in a book of very special interest. It is a collection 
of rattling yarns told modestly but full of excitement, which 
range from gold-mining in British Columbia and life before the 
mast in a Pacific liner to the Boer War and the checking of 
opium smuggling on the Roof of the World and Central Asia 
generally, where as Consul-General and British Political 
Resident, he was threatened by a Bolshevik general order 
“Do to death the bloodthirsty Etherton.” But he has 
survived to delight us all with the stirring story of his world- 
wide adventures. Australians will not like his opinion that 
their Northern Territory is predestined to be settled by 
Japanese. 


———e 


Problems of Government 


Rods and Axes. By Al. Carthill. (Blackwood. 145s.) 

The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. By Gaetano Salveminj 
Vol. I. Origins and Practices. With an Introduction by 
Ramsay Muir. (Cape. 15s.) 

Imperialism and Civilization. By Leonard Woolf. (Hogarth 
Press. 5s.) 

Tue thoughtful writer ealling himself ‘* Al. Carthill’’ hag 
attracted attention because he is not afraid to go back to 
first principles before he argues about details. His new book, 
a shrewd analysis of Parliamentary government of the English 
type, is particularly valuable for this reason. It might 
almost be a commentary on the Prime Minister's remark, 
in his speech of Saturday last, that our task nowadays is not so 
much to “ make the world safe for democracy,” in the rotund 
phrase of the late President Wilson, as to make democracy 
safe for the world. One has to be very blind or obstinate 
not to recognize that the English Parliamentary system is 
not working quite as well as it used to do in our own favoured 
country, and that in foreign countries which have borrowed 
it from us it works badly or has failed altogether. 

Mr. “ Carthill” maintains, not without reason, that a 
Parliamentary State depends for smooth running upon a sound 
party system ; if there are more than two parties and none has 
a safe majority—as in England in 1923-24 and as always 
happens in France or Germany—then strong and _ eflicient 
government is rendered unlikely and dubious coalitions may 
hold office. He dislikes large Cabinets because he thinks that 
they can have no real unity and because the power is actually 
vested in an inner Cabinet which is shielded from responsi- 
bility instead of publicly assuming it. He would have a 
Cabinet of Five, as Charles the Second did. Again, he is 
distrustful of universal suffrage, not so much because he would 
belittle the average voter's intelligence as because he fears the 
mass party. When you have millions of Conservatives, 
Liberals, or Socialists, you either get a mechanized party, 
well organized and carefully drilled in voting at the word of 
command, or you have a fortuitous concourse of political 
atoms which may be stampeded this way or that by the voice 
of the wizard. However, Mr. * Carthill * very kindly admits 
that tampering with the suffrage is not practical polities. 
As for the citizen in our much regulated State, ‘* To possess a 
vote gives him at least the illusion of liberty, and he who 
believes himself to be free is free in fact.’ The reformer 
should devote his time in the first place to reforming and 
improving himself, and thereafter to organizing and enlighten- 
ing the democracy. 

We would emphasize Mr. * Carthill’s ” refusal to assume 
that foreign nations which have tried and given up our special 
kind of democratic government are necessarily composed of 
knaves or fools. When he says that we are “ generally 
hated abroad,” he exaggerates ; but it is true that, like our 
American friends, we are far too ready to criticize other 
nations’ methods without first trying to understand their 
diiliculties. Mr, “* Carthill”’ refers to Italy as a case in point. 
Here we think he is mistaken, whether in supposing that the 
British publie dislikes Fascism or in thinking that the Italians 
hate England. On the contrary, though the Socialists and 
some Liberals, who never tire of praising Communist Russia 
for what its leaders say it is going to do hereafter, perhaps at 
tire Greek Kalends, are equally diligent in denouncing Signor 
Mussolini, most English men and women gladly recognize 
the vast improvement in Italy’s moral and material condition 
which the Fascist régime has brought about, and are prepared 
to consider this ** peculiar brand of Caesarism ” on its merits. 
Mr. “ Carthill”” aptly reminds us that the Italian people was 
the first in modern times to develop the city-state as a self- 
governing community, and that it has shaken off foreign rule 
and built up a united country in the last two generations, 
Consequently its new constitutional experiment deserves 
respectful consideration. 

These elementary truths should be remembered by the 
English readers of Professor Salvemini’s elaborate indictment 
of Fascism, the first part of which is now published with an 
introduction by Professor Ramsay Muir, who regards Fascism 
as the negation of Law and Liberty. An historian by pro- 
fession, the author marshals his facts in a lucid and orderly 
narrative with the object of showing that the Bolshevik 
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janger was past in the summer of 1922, when the Fascists 


marched on Rome, and that a coalition of Socialists and 
Radicals might have been formed then to continue the Par- 








jamentary tradition. Furthermore, the Professor gives a 
detailed account of the death of the Socialist deputy Matteotti 
at the hands of some Fascists in 1924, and he holds Signor 
Mussolini respensible for the When we mect 
american friends who judge Mr. Baldwin by what they read 
in the articles contributed by Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. 
MacDonald to the American Press, we naturally 
wonder at their misconceptions of the English political 
situation. We should be reluctant, therefore, to condemn 
Signor Mussolini on the case presented by a bitter political 
opponent. Viewing the Italian question dispassionately, we 
have always wondered that the Fascist revolution was carricd 
gut with so little loss of life or destruction of property, con- 
sidering that the Italians are an emotional people, and that 
ams of all kinds were in the possession of thousands of 
dvilians. It would seem a inference that the 
pation as a whole weleomed the change from instability and 
ucertainty to order and security. Whether the change could 
have been effected more peacefully, whether the new régime 
ould have disciplined its supporters more quickly and _ pre- 
yented attacks on political opponents, we do not know. In 
England we are very tolerant of opinions nowadays. Mr. A. J. 
Cook and Mr. Pollitt are free to denounce the British Con- 
stitution and the Churches and the employers to their hearts’ 
content, though Shelley could not a century ago. But such 
toleration is practised in very few countries. While it scems 
apity that Professor Salvemini could not retain his chair at 
Florence without subscribing to the Fascist programme, the 
Italian Government and people may well construe more 
strictly the right of a teacher to spread what they regard as 
subversive doctrines among the youth of Italy. 

Mr. Leonard Woolf's new book may serve as an example of 
the freedom of discussion in which we take pride. For Mr. 
Woolf seems to have a grudge against Great Britain and all 
other Western countries which have had the enterprise to 
colonize and develop hitherto untouched natural resources in 
Africa, Asia, and elsewhere. He can see nothing good in 
“Imperialism,” which he as a term of abuse, and he 
cannot be fair cven to Colonial Oflice and our 
settlers. Thus in two consecutive sentences he remarks : 
“Everyone since the War has heard how the Germans treated 
their African subjects. [Everyone ought to have heard how 
the British Government has treated the natives of Kenya 
Colony.” The implied accusation here is wholly groundless. 
Elsewhere he speaks of the * dishonest application of the 
mandate system in the Near Kast by France and Britain,” 
although it should be clear that the mandate system is a great 
advance on the old method of annexation and that it is working 
Mr. Woolf discusses the negro problem in the United 
contrasting the 


tragedy. 


Ramsay 


reasonable 


uses 


our own 


well. 
States as * The Increase of Imperialism,” 
situation of the coloured minority there with that of the 
European minority in South Africa and predicting disaster 
in both cases. He would have the League of Nations assume 
a greater responsibility for tropical dependencies with the 
motto: ‘* Africa for the Africans.’ But Mr. Woolf is too pre- 
judiced a controversialist to inspire sympathy for his recom- 
mendations, even if they were less vaguely phrased. For our 
part we are sure that our colonial officials and our settlers are 
trying to deal fairly by the natives, who have, on the whole, 
benefited enormously by the coming of that European civiliza- 
tion which Mr. Woolf detests like the plague. 


An Historic Craft 


Gothic and Renaissance Bookbindings. By E. Ph. Goldschmidt. 
Exemplified and Illustrated from the Author’s Collection. 
Volume I.: Text. Volume II.: Plates. (Ernest Benn. £6 6s.) 

Mr. Goipscumipr does not concern himself with the unique 

books of history, those whose scripts lay within their covers 

like relics in their reliquaries—covers charged with great 
goldsmith-work, for they were meant to lie like more jewels 
among the treasures of a queen, or to enter into the sacred 
splendour around the High Altar of a Cathedral. Yet his two 
dignified volumes on the fine craft of leatherwork as applied to 
books that are typical survivors of groups handicd in some 


similar way, or wanderers whose haughty brand recalls a 
scattered library, are rich enough in historic suggestion to 
fascinate the general reader, even while they excite the 
collector, keen to dispute theories concerning the Aldine 
devices, or to covet his gathered specimens. 

As the author shows his little masterpieces in blind stamp- 
work, cuir ciselés, panel-work, dorures a petits fers, and vellum, 
the significance of the lovely objects affords unusual glimpses 
of the patient traditions that fed the flowering of European 
culture in the Renaissance. In quict cells the Brethren of 
the Common Life multiply copies of the Gospels and stamp 
the leather to bind them. The brethren of the Reformed 
Orders, Benedictine, Dominican, through 
hours assigned to their scriptoria, increase their manuscripts 
while others in the bindery work out the imagery of the cover. 
Then the printers set their presses in the mighty marts and 
seaports, Venice, Niirnberg, Antwerp, whence along the con- 
verging ways they diffuse their challenging wares in quires 
and bales to the great University towns, where the binders 
wait in the restless academic quarters to finish the books ta 
the buyers’ fancy. 
and Frankfurt, draw their motley crowds. Great princes with 
echoing names, golden doges, humanist popes and cardinals, 
powerful bankers—all incite the artists of the 
Matthew Corvinus, the warrior king of Hungary, fetches a 
craftsman from Naples to bind his volumes, feathering them 
with gold, heightening them with blue and red enamel. Moors 
and Jews in Cordova, Italians in France and Fianders, Grecks 
in Aldus Manutius’s house in Venice, bend tirelessly over their 
fine leather, with simple definite tools making elaborate 
Strange incidents keep the bookish trade adven- 
turous. John Fust flies from Paris with his Gutenberg Bibles, 
suspect of the Black Art. But the little Jew Mar-Jaffa may 
sit safely binding the Pentateuch for the City of Niirnbery 
in noble cuir ciselé with many a brave and splendid shape, 


Carthusian, long 


Immense book-fairs, like those of Lyons 


book-cover. 


devices. 


but never one Christian symbol. 

Iconoclasts have burned the beautiful ** Gothic ” books that 
shrined the written Word like the mystery it was. Eightcenth- 
century gentlemen have torn off their wrought romantic coats 
and forced them into habits of Versailles before they put them 
in their rococo libraries. The covers of books lost all their 
significance, as the little arts died before the 
But when Mr. Goldschmidt speaks with relishing exactitude 
of this scrupulous craft of bookbinding, in which the least 
dishonesty is fatal to beauty, he easily infects the reader with 


Mechanical Age. 


enthusiasm. To his mind the cuir ciselé of South-cast Gerinany 
and of the Saracenic cordonniers in Spain is the noblest form 
of ** Gothic *” bookbinding, while the 
of the Valois period represent the finest effort of the Renais- 
The first, wherein the leather is often urged 
kind of 


*dorures & petits fers 


sance decorators. 


by pointed tool and sharp knife into a heraldic 
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sculpture, does yield superb examples. The gilded tool-work of 
France, first imitated from the gleaming books dragged back 
by Charles VIII. with other sumptuous loot from Milan and 
Naples, is certainly exquisite. The hot fine tool stamping the 
gold-leaf into some small star or leaf of beauty was congenial 
with the French genius, and created effects akin to the verse 
of Ronsard and the carving of Goujon. 

Gilt roundels on Florentine books, arrogant Renaissance 
books stamped with impressions of antique intaglios, Saracen- 
wrought books with bright knotwork and pearls of red paste, 
the fine gold brushed, not stamped, into the pattern, vellum 
books of Ferrara, beautiful Venetian copies of Petrarch 
punctuated with gold till the leather gleams like hammered 
metal, and illumined with delicate plaques of gesso—we 
seem lost in a dreamer’s library. Books of the Low Countries, 
books of Germany, admirable enough! But the Renaissance 
yeast was never thoroughly mixed with the Teutonic countries. 

The author, of course, deals with grave controversies and 
minute theories of attribution. He is lucid and interesting 
even when he is very technical. Here we merely thank him 
for being in his Introduction and his notes a humanist. And 
we are not without hope that his delightful craft is coming 
alive again. Surely in quiet exhibitions are sometimes 
visible fair green surfaces with springtide patterns of gold 
and golden-rose. Work with the petits fers again, poignant 
and surc! It is a technique that might pass over into poetry 
to-day with great advantage. The little crafts often keep 
beauty’s impress when the great arts have forgotten her. 

RacuEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


Candid Comments on the Rising 


Generation 
The Feet of the Young Men. By “Janitor.” (Duckworth. 
8s. 6d.) 
Wuo is “ Janitor’? ? He writes well. He knows his world. 


Everybody is talking about the book. Yet under cover of 
his anonymity he writes some unforgivable things about Mr. 
Oswald Mosley, who, whatever we may think of his politics, 
is a brave man and a good speaker. Further, some of his 
comments on certain women Members of Parliament are in 
the worst possible taste. Finally * Janitor” appears to be 
a very fervid Anglo-Catholic and is not fair to the other side. 

When he comes to deal with the Young Conservatives, 
such as Mr. Boothby (whom he suggests as the Winston 
Churchill of 1937), Mr. Harold Macmillan, Lord Apsley and 
Mr. Duff Cooper, he is decidedly amusing and informative, 
as he is also in a not too unsympathetic sketch of Young 
Labour. There is also an excellent chapter on Lord Milner’s 
young men, Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, now editor of the Times, 
Colonel John Buchan, Messrs. Lionel Curtis and Philip Kerr, 
Mr. Lionel Hichens and Sir Edward Grigg. The sketches of 
Lord Lloyd and Lord Irwin, again, are sympathetic and 
pleasant, although the writer does not appear to have a very 
intimate acquaintance with either. Mr. Guedalla has a 
chapter to himself, and it is an essay compounded, as one 
might expect, of honey and adder’s poison. Mr. Guedalla 
will not mind, however, and the reader will certainly smile. 

Undoubtedly, the book could be improved by. the correction 
of the errors in taste to which we have called attention. 
Was it worth writing at all? On the whole, we think it was, 
for the people with whom it deals are those who will make 
the history of to-morrow, and we—that is, the public at large— 
want to know what manner of men our rulers and would-be 
rulers are. That may be regrettable, but it appears a failing 
inherent in democracy. We should be less than human 
if we did not sometimes admit it to ourselves. 


Fiction 

THE DEVIL'S DAGGER. By Maurice G. Kiddy. (Hutch- 
inson. 7s. 6d.)—Vhis high-spirited extravaganza centres 
around an international plot. * Zah,” a sinister Russian, aims 
at world dominion by means of financial intrigue, and he 
deems it necessary to his purpose to secure possession of the 
lost dagger of an ancient Indian prince. A British Secret 
Service agent discovers the scheme, and enlists the aid of 
several friends, including O’Malicy, who tells the story in the 


. 


———e 


first person. O'’Malley goes to Soviet Russia, and in Moscow 
he rescues an English girl with whom both he and * Zah” 
fall in love. The stage thus being prepared, there follows 
breathless series of incidents ending in the downfall of ** Zah,” 
the smashing of the dagger, and the marriage of O'Malley. It 
is all very impossible, but very thrilling. Mr. Kiddy is an 
exceptionally promising recruit to the ranks of the * shockers,” 


THE OLD TREE BLOSSOMED. By Ernest Raymond, 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.)—The old tree is that of chivalry ; and Mr, 
Raymond revitalizes the familiar theme of a born adventurer, 
apparently doomed to a life of mediocrity and monotony, 
finding self-fulfilment in the Great War. Stephen Gallimore 
represents the type of physically splendid youth of which Mr, 
Raymond is so fond. His father is a clerk who traces his 
ancestry back to the Crusaders and who finds perpetually 
new and odd little outlets for the ambition which his drab 
City life fails to satisfy. Stephen, at the age of seventeen, is 
compelled to enter the same oflice as his father. After an 
idyllic calf-love for a rich and beautiful girl with whom he 
never has a chance of intimacy, he marries the good but 
common waitress of a Fulham public-house, and settles down 
to a life of disillusionment and grim duty. Then, however, the 
War breaks out, and Stephen rises rapidly to the rank of 
lieutenant. His head is temporarily turned. He comes to 
despise his wife and her vulgar relatives ; and, moving now 
in more aristocratic circles, he meets a girl who truly inspires 
his love and who leads him to the brink of a disaster that is 
just averted by the sudden stoppage of his leave. He is sent 
to Mesopotamia, where, after long inactivity, he is killed, 
shortly before the Armistice, during an act of heroic sacrifice, 
The character of Stephen himself is well realized, but the 
best thing in the book is the almost Dickensian portrait of the 
quixotic, egotistical, yet lovable father. For the rest, Mr. 
Raymond presents us with a panorama of varied and vivid 
scenes—of England and the East, of peace and war. 


THE WHISPERING CHORUS. By P. P. Sheehan. 
(Ernest Benn. 7s. 6d.)—Though this book is advertised 
as a murder thriller, the grip which it will obtain upon its 
readers is much deeper than that of the usual detective novel. 
The story passes in America and the plot is concerned with a 
defaulting cashier, John Tremble, who contrives to persuade 
the world that he has been murdered by substituting the 
corpse of a drowned and disfigured man. His wife remarries 
a man who becomes Governor of the State, and Tremble goes 
through many adventures. Finally, aged by his privations 
and disfigured by an accident, he ventures into the town 
again to see his mother and is arrested as his own murderer. So 
far the story is commonplace enough; but the remaining 
chapters dealing with the psychology of the principal charac- 
ters have great force and ingenuity : they are written with a 
conviction which cannot fail to impress the reader. This book 
has a serious interest and should not be confused with the 
ordinary murder story. 


DEPARTING WINGS. By Faith Baldwin. (Sampson 
Low. ‘77s. 6d.)—The first chapters, describing an 
American naval aviation station, are delightful reading. The 
exhilaration which pilots feel is extremely well rendered, 
and the reader is sorry when David, the hero, retires 
from the Air Service in order to make money for his 
wife in New York. Thereafter the novel becomes merely an 
account of David’s and Sylvia’s attempts to make their 
marriage a success. The usual third parties appear on both 
sides. After many vicissitudes and an apparent complete 
failure we leave them reunited and ready to make a_ fresh 
start ; but the wings of passion have departed as well as the 
wings of the Air Service. The book gives a good picture of 
contemporary social life in the United States. 


* GOOD EVENING, EVERYONE!” By A. J. Alan, 
(ifutchinson. 3s. 6d.)—All owners of wireless sets will be 
familiar with Mr. A. J. Alan. He is the lineal descendant 
of the story-teller of the Arabian market-place, although 
by the exigencies of his craft he is not vouchsafed a 
long space of time in which to develop his plot, having to 
compress his sketches into a brief fifteen or twenty minutes. 
“The Voice” and * My Adventure in Jermyn Strect ’’ are 
the most intriguing of the stories, to all of which he gives a 
quaint turn which is obviously 2s diverting to the reader as it 
is to the listener-in. Sometimes, of course, the brevity of the 
little papers becomes rather irritating, for no sooner have we 
begun to be interested in one sketch than the development 
of the theme is stopped and it comes to a—sometimes 
inconclusive—end. Yet we can welcome the book, for its 
matter has given pleasure to millions. 


THE ASTOUNDING CRIME ON TORRINGTON ROAD. 
By William Gillette. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) — Though this 
novel is ingenious in the ramifications of its plot, its 
chief interest for the reader lies in a comparison between 
English and American detective fiction. The English author 
generally puts the crime in the forefront ; the reader being 
generally introduced at once to the corpse. Not so the 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 

By ANTHONY SOMERS. 
method of learning 
only wish 


saved me 


HAVE discovered a remarkable 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. I 
I had known of it before. It would have 








much drudgery, toil and disappointment. 
It has 1etimes been said that the 
British people do not possess the 
sift of tongues.” Certainly I never 
did. At school I was hopeless. When | 
the subject was French, German, | 
Latin or Greek I was always some- 
where near the bottom of my For 1. 
Yet in other subjects I held my own 
quite well. I have now come to the 
conclusion—my recent expe ‘rience has convinced me of 
this—that the reason I failed to learn languages was that 


the method of teaching was wr: ng. 
Although I never “ g 
have always wanted t 


en Languag 
French. I 


with Forei 
especially 


ot on” 
know 


, 
them 


res, I | 


have wanted to read Racine, Balzac, Proust, and Anatole 
France, and that great critic, whom Matthew Arnold so 
much admired, Sainte Beuve, in French, and not merely 
through the medium of a characterless translation. I | 
have wanted to spend holidays abroad without being 
tied to a phrase-book. So I have often tried to — a | 


method which would really teach mea P oreign L 


And at last I have found it. 
read 


Pelman 


and 


known 
German 


that the well 
French, 


Some time ago I 


Institute was teaching Spanish, 

Italian by an entirely new method. I wrote for particu 
lars, and these so interested me that I enrolled for a 
course in French. Frankly, it has amazed me. Here is 


the method I have wanted all my life. 
anything I have ever heard of bef 
and effectiveness are almost startling. 


Consider, for example, this 


It is quite unlike 


fore, and its simplicity 


question ! 


anguage. | 


“Do you think you could pick up a book of 40 pages 

written in a langu: of which you may not know a syllable 

—say Spanish, Italian, German or French—and not contain- | 

ing a single English word, and read it through correctly 
} 7 


without reicrring i a dictionary 


Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. 
Yet this is just what the new method enables you to do, 
as you will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

One of the features of the Pelman 


most striking 


Courses in French, German, Italian and Spanish is that | ; 


they are given entirely in the language concerned. 
English is not used at all. Yet, even if you do not know 


the meaning of a single Foreign word, you can study 
these Courses with ease, right from the beginning, and 
without “looking up” any words in a dictionary. It 
sounds incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

Further, this new method enables you to read, 
and speak French, Spanish, Italian, or 
bothering your head with complex grammatical rules or 
learning by heart long lists of Foreign words. Yet 
when you have completed one of these Courses, you will 
be able to read Foreign books and newspapers, and to 
in question grammatically 
and fluently, without 
the hesitation which 
comes when a 
Foreign Language is 
acquired through the 
medium of Iénglish. 
Pelman 


learning 


write 


write and speak the language 


This 
method 


new 
ot 
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languages is ex] lained in four little books entitle d—“ How 
Learn French,” “How to Learn German, ‘How to Learn 
Spanish,” angel low to Le arn Italian.” y ou can hz ive one of 
these books t ae free of cost. Write (mentioning which one | 
of the four you require) to the PetmMan Institute og <7 Ar§ 
Dept.), 96 Pelman Hous Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1, 


and the particular book you require (with full ‘particulars of the 
method) will be sent you by return, gratis and post free. 
Call or write to-day. 
verseas Branches: PARIS—35 Rue issy d’Anglass NEW YORK 
Hy aa st 45th Strect. MELBOUR ») Finders Lane. DURBAN 
Natal Bank Chambers. DEI 10 Alipore Road, 
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American author. His interest lies in the ingenuity of the 
motive behind the crime, and in this instance nearly two 
hundred pages have to be turned before a death occurs. 
As a relaxation to the tired man the English plan seems to 
us the best. American detective fiction requires to be followed 
with the closest attention, and there are long passages of 
secondary interest which must be mastered if the final solution 
is to be comprehended. The fault of Mr. Gillette's novel 
seems to lie in the extreme improbability of the master criminal 
allowing himself to be tried for murder on grounds which can 
only be controverted by evidence which must be evoked at 
exactly the right moment. The psychology of the American 
crook must be very different from that of the English, for it is 
difficult to believe that any English criminal would put himself 
so nearly under the shadow of the gallows. As a side-issue, 
the account of the detective bureau employed by spiritualistic 
mediums is illuminating reading, and one would be glad to 
know if this organization actually exists across the Atlantic. 


Current Literature 


THE BIOLOGY OF INSECTS. By G. H. Carpenter, D.Sc. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 16s.)—** Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” 
is an ancient proverb; and it was left for Mark Twain to 
make the first step in exposing the stupidity of that ancient 
fraud, the ant. One certainly cannot have much respect 
for the intelligence of the ant which (p. 251), having tried 
unsuccessfully to shake off a parasite mite, next proceeds to 
feed it. The instinctive action of the mite is to tap the 
ant’s head, whereon the latter responds equally instinctively 
by secreting a drop of honey. Certainly there are ants 
who seem to develop individual intelligence, but they are 
rare. Biology is daily teaching us that the social insects 
are not the model citizens they once were thought ; and 
that their communities are not comparable to our own. 
Dr. Carpenter writes soundly on this, even quoting 
(p. 260), though with some scepticism, the view of, 
among others, Huxley, Wheeler, and Bergson. They compare 
an insect community, not to a human community, but to a 
human individual. ‘The single insects are so modified 
as to exhibit a differentiation of structure and function 
corresponding to the * division of labour’ among the organs 
of an animal body; one single ant or bee apart from her 
comrades is incapable of prolonged survival.” The * queen ” 
is nothing more than the reproductive apparatus of this 
community-organism. Certainly there can be no true parallel 
between human societies and that of a hive, wherein every 
member has sprung from the same two pairs of loins, and 
is destined to perish without issue. Only the reproductive 
apparatus lives on to start the life cycle afresh. More 
admirable is the Ammophila solitary wasp (p. 106), which 
was seen to pick up a small pebble in her mandibles and to 
use it as a hammer in pounding down the soil over her eggs. 
This particular individual was exceptional ; but the observa- 
tions of the Peckhams do show that these particular wasps 
employ thought and intelligence rather than instinct, and 
that these qualities vary very greatly in individuals. 
There is much more here equally fascinating; but it is 
overlaid by too much detail and technical terminology. 
The structural aspects of insects are subordinated to the 
functional. The mechanism of heredity is well described, 
but not the methods of evolution. Harrison’s artificially 
induced mutations (p. 365-6) in moths may certainly be 
considered proved, but not his experiment upon the inheritance 
of acquirement in the sawfly. It is further surprising that 
Dr. Carpenter should resurrect that hoary superstition of 
the inheritance of alcoholic poisoning in mammals. Not 
only is there no scientific evidence in its favour, but there is 
much definitely against it. 


ON CATIEDRALS IN THE MEANTIME. By F. S. M. 
Bennett, Dean of Chester. (The Faith Press. 9d.)}—lrew 
people have done more to evoke the new and wholesome 
life that is evident in the Cathedrals of England to-day than 
the Dean of Chester. It has already been pointed out in 
the Spectator that the abolition of the locked choir, compulsory 
tour, and facetious verger is becoming normal, and that a 
genuine grievance is felt when the bad old methods are still 
met with. Last November a Commission of the Church 
Assembly published a report laying down lines of development 
for all the cathedrals of the country. Mr. Bennett was a 
member of that Commission, and he agreed with its main 
findings. But, together with the Bishop of Truro and Mr, 
S. I. Nicholson, he added a memorandum drawing attention 
to various matters of immediate importance. In this pam- 
phiet he develops his ideas. | They will not all commend them- 
selves to everybody, and it is obvious that: some are not 
everywhere applicable. But what he writes deserwes study 
because it is the fruit of practical experience, and is designed 
to promote the use and love of the great fanes which are the 
glory of England. ‘To close up a cathedral at six or seven 
o’clock on a long summer's evening to me is a shocking thing 


to do, and to close them between the services on a Sunday 
seems to me to be worse.” | We agree. The Dean demolish 
the usual arguments put forward in defence of these tiresom, 
practices. 


A Library List 


Private and Personal. By Brig.-Gen. W. H. , 
(Murray. 18s.) My West Riding 
By Sir Frederick Butterfield. (Benn. 15s.)—. 
A Final Burning of Boais, Etc. By Ethel Smyth. (Long. 
mans. 10s. 6d.) Genghis Khan. By Harold Lamb, 
(Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) The Life of Mathes 
Dawson. By EK. M. Humphris. (Witherby. 12s. 6d.) 


BIOGRAPHY : 
Waters. 
ences. 


fvperi. 


TRAVEL :—Three Journeys. By Viscountess Cave. (Thornton 


Butterworth. 15s.) The Pacific. By Lt.-Col. P. T, 
Etherton and H. Hessell Tiltman. (Benn. 12s. €d.)—~ 
Greece. By W.R. Miller. (Benn. 15s.) Thro ich 

Heart of Afghanistan. By Emil Trinkler. Translated by 
B. K. Featherstone. (Faber and Gwyer. 15s.) My 


Nightmare Journey. By Dorothy Fox. (Beddow. Anner. 
ley. 7s. 6d.) A Dawdle in Lombardu and Venice. By 


Inglis Sheldon-Williams. (Black. 10s. 6d.) 
MISCELLANEOUS :—Affirmalions Series: A Hebrew Wiew of 
Kvil. By Dr. E. W. Lofthouse. Environment. By 


G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. My Religious Experiences, 
By Hugh Walpole. Truth and Tredition. By Charles 
KE. Raven. The Making of Character. By Rev. L.W, 
Grensted. (Benn. 1s. each.) The Bonchurch Edition 
of the Complete Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne 
Vols. 19 and 20. (Heinemann. 25 guineas the set of 20, 
- Hogarth Essays: Leisured Women. By Viscountess 
Rhondda. (Hogarth Press. 2s.) Delius. By Robert 
Hl. Hull. (Hegarth Press. 2s.) Cock Robin's Decease, 


By Edward ‘thompson. (Hogarth Press. 2s. €d.} 

The Ladies’ Pocket Book of Etiquette. By A. F. (1838) 
(Colden Cockerel Press. 15s.) Simplificd Cooking and 
Invalid Diet. (Faber and Gwyer. 2s. €d.} The 


Spiritual Guide. By Michael de Molinos. Translated 
from the Ttalian. (Hodder and Stoughton.  6s.)--— 
Problems of Peace. (Oxford University Press. 10s. €d,) 


- Youth. 3y Elizabeth Sloan Chesser. (Methuen, 
2s. 6d.}——-What is God Like? By the Bishop of Win- 
chester. (Hodder and Stoughton. is.) Slavery in 


By R. Hi. Barrow. (Methuen. 135s.) 
——A Catholic View of Holism. By Monsignor Kolbe. 
(Macmillan. 2s. €d.)—— Practical Television. By FE. 7. 
Larner. (Benn. 10s. 6d.)- The Future of the British 
Army. By Brevet-Major B. C. Dening. (Witherby. 
10s. 6d.)——Creative Personality and kvolution. By 
Stewart A. McDowall. (S.P.C.K. 5s.) ; 


the Roman Empire. 


Years <Arl, 1928. (Hutchinson. 
You Know? By S. C. Johnson, 
Ieverybody. jy SS. 6C. «UJohnson, 
Latin-English English-Latin Dictionary. By EK. ¥. 
Codrington. The Best Way to Invest Your Money. 
By P. 8S. Seward. Dictionary of Synonyms and 
Antonyms. By Charles Pratt. Your Will: How to 
Put Your Affairs in Order. By a Solicitor. 2.600 Years 
of Wit and Wisdom. By Albert E. Sims. (Foulsham. 
1s. 6d. each.) 


Books :— The 
— What Do 
English for 


REFERENCE 
8s. Gd.) 
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Fiction :— Debonair. By G. B. Stern. (Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d.)——-Some Take a Lover. By Peter Traill. (Faber 
and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.)- The Builder. By Flora Annie 
Steel. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)——-The Ninth 
Vibration. By L. Adams Beck. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)—— 
The Mad Carews. By Martha Ostenso. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) 





Answers to Napoleon Questions 


1. Marie Letizia Ramolino; Madame Mére.——Joseph, Lucien, 
Louis, Jéréme; Joseph became King of Naples, then King of 
Spain; Louis, King of Holland ; Jéréme, King of Westphalia.—— 
3. Bernadotte, elected Crown Prince of Sweden, afterwards Charles 
XIV.——The Code Napoléon (the legal code of France). ~ 
5. Austerlitz. 6. Masséna, Murat, Ney, Jourdan (he was beaten 
so often), Wellington, Blicher——7, Talleyrand, Champagny, 
Maret.-——8. Masséna, Prince d’FEssling.—— 9. The Empire of 
Charlemagne.- 10. In the Campaign against Russia in 1812.—— 
il. The Continental System (blockade from Europe of all British 
goods).——-12. (1) Joséphine, whose son by her first marriage, 
sfugéne Beauharnais, was made Viceroy of Italy ; (2) Marie Louise, 
Archduchess of Austria, whose son was the King of Rome—— 
13, * The Spanish Ulcer,” i.c., the Peninsular War, 
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Original Design, Exquisite Finish and 
Maximum Comfort are the principal features 
embodied in this perfect example of Maddox 
super-coachcraft. The body is specially 
lowered to enhance its attractiveness, yet the 


Estd. 1899 











Works : HUNTINGDON 


interior offers the utmost degree of roomi- 
ness. Ensure the exact expression of your 
own tastes, executed with the finest materials 
and workmanship, by asking for a Maddox 
body to be fitted to your new car. Your agent 
can quote you—or write to us direct. 


Telephone : 28 








Campbell 


Hinkler 
both used 


Wakefield 
Castrol 


ON February 19th, at N February 22nd Mr. Bert 
Daytona Beach, Capt. Hinkler landed at Port 


“ Darwin, having accomplished 
Malcolm Campbell broke the the 11.000 miles flight from 
World's Mile Record at a Croydon to Australia in the 
mean speed of 206.95 m.p.h., pegs ee of a Rage ae 

ent - iis establishes records for 
r aching & speed of the fastest journey ever made 


214.79 MILES PER HOUR from England to India——the 





one way of the course. It longest solo flight the 
will be remembered also that longest flight in a light plane 
Major Segrave used CASTROL —the fastest flight to 
when he set up the previous Australia—and World's Light 
World’s Record of 203.79 Aeroplane Records for dis- 
mi.p.h. tance and duration. 


It is significant that these two great all-British 
triumphs were achieved on— 


WAKEFIELD 









~ << ae “J \.. A S 
=n LOW KO) 

—the Product of an All-British Firm. 

C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 











Choose the ONLY Brand 


knocks out that 
knock 





Ethyl Petrol 


Distributed by the Proprietors of PRATTS 
SPIRIT — famous for 30 years. 


DA 92 
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ars. In these reports it is intended to describe bricily and 
into consideration the 


imply the general consiruction, taking 
ice, to comment on the road 


mportant matter of purchiuas 
‘or test, and to criticize 


shaviour of the car submittec 


| 
1 
I l 


both 
the design and running from the point of view of the average 
the s€ the 
writer has used for test | for a number of years, and 
sith which, therefore, he is fully familiar. In the route is 
duded the famous Hill, with its gradicnt of 
out 1 in 9 to 6. 

The 16 h.p. six-eylinder ‘* Sunbeam” 

type f car, because it has ample power for ordinary purposes ; 


for trials is one which 


The route chosen 


wncr. 
purpose 
Vesterham 


saloon is a useful 
jmuns smoothly, will carry its five persons comfortably, and 
sgenerally planned on simple lines. The particuiar model 
sbmitted for test over the Spectator trial run was the four- 
Here six wide windows, 
je four glasses in the doors being movable by winders. The 
mnt seats are of the half-bucket pattern and are adjustable. 





or coach-built saloon. there are 


wing to the genercus measurements of the whecl-base and 
mck, namely 10 ft. 6} in. and 4 ft. 7 in. respectively, the 
dy affords an unusual amount of room for its type. The 


gaits are broad and the squabs are of sufficient height to be of 


oper support to the shoulders, while the angles of both 
pI PI 
The front cushions are 


ge well suited to the average person. 


ather in the way of entrance by the forward doorways, and 
Ishould prefer that the interior door handles were set the 
ther way, namely, towards the back in the after doors and 


rwards in the front doors. There is a roof ventilator ; tools 


we neatly carried in a cupboard in the scuttle with a door 
nder the bonnet ; the electrical cut-out is also handy 


a fitting which is not 


the re 
sa one-piece adjustable windscreen 
dwavs a blessing but on most oceasions does give clear vision 
-and there is a folding luggage erid at the back which is 
signed to carry up to 100 Ib. The 
the spare wheel, with its 43 in. for 


running boards are wide, 
nd there are no valances ; 
i-in. rim medium pressure tyre, is carried forward of the 
The 


ground 


river's door, and the headlamps are on ball joints. 


mplete car, which has a maximum height from the 
{5 ft. 9 in., sells at £695, which is the same price as the 
saloon, 


ur-door four-light 16 h.p. * Weymann” 


Tak ENGINE. 
The engine’s six cylinders lave a bore and stroke of 67-5 
capacit y of 2,010 c.e., 


set vertically in the 


nd 95 mm., which give a or just over 


two litres. The valves are centre of the 
letachable head, and the rockers are 
The valves rightly have double springs, and the designer has 
wisely arranged that the forced lubrication which is supplied 
fo the rocker bearings is led to the ball-and-cup connexions 
Oiling at these points 
quict Alteration of 


imple method of a hardened 


worked by push-rods, 


ktween the rockers and push-rods. 
indoubtedly running. 
learance is by the ordinary 
erew and lock-nut. The sparking-plugs are sect in the near side 


eonduces to 


ithe head, and ean be easily withdrawn with a box spanner. 
On this side, under the bonnet also, there is an internal water 
pump forward of the timing case, and oft of the latter the ; 
ator. The pump has a spring-loaded gland inside, but should it 


cCne- 


lak at any time the water is saved from passing through the 
rankease by an external drain. There is a tap to empty the 
ump casing. Timing is by The 
eniently held by a strap, and driven vertically froin the back- 
nd of the unit are and the distributor. 
These can be quickly inspected. Just aft is the coil, which 
and in a reasonably cool For the 
fitted immediately behind the 


ecar. eencrator is con- 





the make-and-bre: 
8 accessible position. 
dlonies a cooling fan can bi 
ndiator. This last part is of honey 
thape. It is carried in metal-lined 
would be better for oil cups. 
ut of the radiator, but it is get-at-able and is offset. 

The oil filler, with gauze inside, is mounted in the cover 
Which encloses the valve mechanism. On the off side of the 


comb pattern and of Vee 


swivel trunnions which 


There is a plug to run the water 
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The 16 h.p. Six-Cylinder Sunbeam 
Ir is proposed in thes fortnivht! articles on motors and engine, under the bonne t, there is a graduated rod to sauce 
gotoring to publish, from time to time, critical reviews of the level of the oil in the sun p. To reach the main oil filter 


‘ ; 


or to empty the base one must get under the car—clearly there 


Is room for improvement inlet manifold is always 


an important pai fa car, Dut pecially is this the case with 

six- and eigiit-eylindered engine On this Sunbeam, a 
. 3.» } Pp ° 

three-branch manifold is used and this is of rounded section 


and the branches near the ports are 


jet is awkward to 


with small buifer ends, 
square d. The carburettor main somewhat 
remove, but it has a separate gauze, and thercfore choking of 


the jet should be a rare occurrence. There is an autovae tank 
on the dash on the near side, and the main tank at the back 
holds twelve gallons, has the filler to the side, a deep gauze 
The exhaust manifold 


is ribbed, and although the brass nuts holding the manifolds 


inset, and a dipstick to gauve the level. 


are small and rather obscured, the head can be lifted without 
the after 
pipe connexion has been broken and the carburettor dropyp. il. 


having to detach manifolds the forward exhaust 


Four 


engine, single plate 


FORWARD SPrELs, 


dry clutch, and £ forward speed off-side- 


mbled as aur 





changed gear-box are ass: iit which is supported 


in the chassis at four points, a banjo-shaped ecross-member 


attached to the fly-wheel housing forming the two back points. 


H } 


Steering is by worm and nut. The clutch cannot be adjusted 
The bearinys are 
oil-hol the 


The speed lever works in a_ visible 


but the travel of the pedal can be regulated. 


stated not to require lubrication. There are s for 


pedal-shaft bearings. 


gate which is free of the frame, and has a stop for reverse. A 
change from former Sunbeam practice is that top-gear position 
The wh 
and there is a level filler on the 


built in to the 


is on the outside of the vate. ole of the gear-box lid 


can be removed without trouble 
near side. The starter is 

off side. Should the pinion stick at any 

be slacked off. The propeller shaft is 

enclosed in the torque tube, which has a spherical joint at 

kor this there is a vrease nipple, while the 


The central 


proper or clutch 
housing face on the 


time, the starter must 


the forward end, 


universal joint inside is oiled from the gear-box,. 


bearing for the shaitt undoubtedly conduces to smooth trans- 
mission running. Final drive is by spiral bevel in a half- 
floating back axle. The ea is of banjo shape, which allows 
access and wilhdrawal of the gears with the least trouble. 


There is a level filler. The springs in front are half elliptical, 


are flat-set, which I like, and are held out of centre. 
Shock absorbers are fitted, and so are stops behind the 
back shackles. At the rear, suspension is cantilever. 
These springs are also without camber and are under the 
frame line. They are shackled in frent-——the grease valves 
are fullv get-at-able—-can swivel at their centres, and are 
anchored at the rear. 

The chassis of this car las four brakes, a pedal applying 


ompensation, and an off-side pull-up 


bac 
by turnbuckle foi 
brakes can be 
cables ; 


without « 


all 


hand lever works the 


four 


brakes only. There is a prounary 


adjustment the four brakes, individual 


wear in the front iaken up easily by spanner 


at the front end of the and adjustment of the back 
diameter guided 
the 


brakes are of 


brakes, which are applied by a single }-in. 
rod which is kept near the 


on the splines. 


torque tube, is by altering 
arms which are The 
the Perrot two-shoe semi-scrvo type, 
for the operating spindies to the frame. 

rounded ends, the better to withstand the torsional stress of 
east on the axle. 


forward 
which have anchorage 


The front axle has 


forward braking, and jacking pads are 


Roap PERFORMANCE, 

This 2-litre saloon will do about thirty, forty, and sixty or so 
on second, third, and top, before The 
cneime is silky in its running and well disciplined. The 
balance is good and one can push it, both at low speed under 
runs 


f valve clatter arises. 


lond and at high rate, without it becoming fussed. It 
reasonably quictly up to the rates mentioned and kept cool 
throughout the trial. Westerham Hill enshrouded in 
foe on the day of the test and therefore it was not possible, 
to make a flying climb. Starting, however, 


was 


safe fy - 


with 
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ONE OF THE FINE QUALITY CARS IN THE SUNBEAM RANGE 














A MOTORING 
HINT 


NEVER “RACE” AN 
ENGINE WHEN IT IS 
COLD. 


When first starting up a 
car, and particularly on 
cold mornings, the engine 
should be run slowly for 
the first few minutes. This 
will warm it up, ensure 
if proper oil circulation and 
prevent any likelihood of 
damage to the bearings or 
y lubricating system. High 
| speed should be attempted 
only when the engine is 
: thorougaly warm. 




















moderate price 


Those who examine a 25 h.p. six-cylinder 
Sunbeam for the first time invariably express 
surprise that such a spacious car, with such 
exquisite workmanship and appointments, can 
be offered at so moderate a price. 


The road performance invites equal admiration. 
The six-cylinder engine provides an abundance 
of power, but always produced so smoothly that 
a run in a 25 h.p. Sunbeam is a revelation even 
to the most widely experienced motorist. A 
trial run on one of these cars can be arranged 
at any time by appointment. Sunbeam quality 
is best appreciated under actual road conditions. 


Touring Car. Weymann Saloon _ Limousine Landaulette 
£950 £1150 £1250 £1275 


Other models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Five-seater cars from £550. 
Dunlop tyres standard. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD 


MOORFIELD WO°KS  =- - WOLVERHAMPTON 
London Showrooms and Export Dept. -12 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1 
Manchester Showrooms - oa 7 - - 106 Deansgate 


felt quality 





SUNBEAM 
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gt the bottom on second gear, with two persons in the saloon 
and wet road surface, a speed of twenty-six miles an hour 
was soon reached, and this was fully maintained throughout 
the test. The clutch would not take up the drive at the 
foot with a standing start on third, but the action normally 
was progressive and light. The gear change can be passed 
as satisfactory. 

The steering should be made to act more steadily over 
rough surface, but was never heavy, while the width 
of lock is useful. I liked the suspension, and the brakes 
were strong without calling for undue physical force, even, 
and well graded. This sixteen h.p. saloon is well suited for 
general touring purposes and climbs well. The sharp rise 
fom Shortlands up into Bromley High Street, for instance, 
was defeated without trouble on top. The car is pleasing and 
non-fatiguing to drive. The 5-seated tourer costs £550, and 
the price of the chassis is £425. Ground clearance is given 
at 74 inches, and the gear ratios are 5°5, 9°05, 12°57, and 
21:72 to one, 

Your MororinG CORRESPONDENT. 


Wheel and Wing 


Every year the exodus of holiday makers increases. By 
train and car and boat, we leave our work and our homes in 
thousands and millions at this season. One day, perhaps 
soon, all the world will be a-wing ; already the Light Aeroplane 
dubs report a great increase of membership, and the price 
of a ““Moth” has been decreased by a hundred pounds, so 
that it now costs only £650. 
* * * * 

As an instance of aerial enterprise, I may cite the instance 
of Mr. Van Lear Black, the well-known publisher of the Balti- 
more Sun, who has flown 70,000 miles and visited thirty-five 
countries during the last six months. When I met him last 
year, he was contemplating a visit to the Dutch West Indies. 
Since then he has been to Java and back. His machine is 
chartered from the Dutch K.L.M. Company, and he has two 
pilots and a mechanic always at his call. During the recent 
snow-storm he was flying from Copenhagen to Berlin. Fre- 
quently he pops over to Paris for lunch. ‘To-morrow he is 
going to Bordeaux, and then on to Seville. As soon as 
he returns from this Spanish trip he leaves for South Africa 
and intends to come back via Kenya and Caire. At Cairo 
the machine will be overhauled and prepared for a flight 
to China! By the time he returns to the United States, 
not even Colonel Lindbergh will have more air mileage to 
his credit. 

* * * * 

We have not all the leisure, nor, be it said, the courage to 
emulate Mr. Black, but a decade hence the example he is 
setting will be widely followed. Meanwhile, less fortunate 
mortals must be content with their cars. How many of them 
will be on the roads no one knows, but already the arterial 
roads to London carry a ceaseless, and by no means noiseless 
or scentless, stream of vehicles during the week-ends. To 
avoid it we must choose the less travelled paths. Congestion 
is terrific; and coming back by the Great West Road last 
Sunday night I saw several signs of the disasters which 
attend negligent driving. The Hog’s Back or Ashridge on 
a Saturday afternoon reminds one of Hampstead Heath, but 
there are still by-paths and woods within an hour's run of 
London where the motorist may be free from the crowd. 
To find such places for oneself is, however, half the fun of 
an excursion, and no words of imine shall reveal these sane- 
tuaries. The smaller and lighter the car the more easily 
will it take the bridle paths that led to peace, and to the 
haunts where anemones bloom and primroses cluster beneath 
the hedgerows. My little Austin Seven is probably the best 
car in the world for such London picnics, for it will go any- 
where and do anything a car ean do, It has served me 
faithfully for a year; I have run it five thousand miles, 
drained the crankcase once, decarbonized it once and oiled it 
not more than half a dozen times, which is much too little. 
Yet it is running as well as ever, with a cruising speed of 42 
m.p.h, 

* * * * 

Any motoring questions our readers like to ask will be 
_ aa by the Motoring or Travel Editors at 13 York Street, 

.C. 2, 





For the Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


and for 


|'Supreme Sunbeam Service 


See Car Mart first 


Car Mart are specialists in Sun- 
beams, and have on view in their 
Showrooms the largest stock of 
new and secondhand cars in Lon- 
don. Every facility is given for 
thorough inspection and _ trial, 
and Car Mart Service, before and 
after purchase, is unequalled. 


Part Exchange 


If you wish to exchange your 
present car in part payment for a 
new Sunbeam, Car Mart will make 
the fullest possible allowance. 


Deferred Payments 


The Car Mart System of Deferred 
Payments, which is financed en- 
tirely bythemselves, is confidential, 
and at the same time offers the 
most generous and convenient 
terms to the prospective Sunbeam 
owner. 


Weymann Bodies 
by H. J. Mulliner of Chiswick. 


Car Mart are Main Distributors 
of these famous bodies, and ar- 
range earliest delivery of any 
design. Special estimates pro- 


vided if desired. 


After-Sale Service 


Your every need, from oil to over- 
hauls, is supplied at Car Mart 
Service Station, the most up-to- 
date and most efficient in London. 





LONDON’S LARGEST CAR DEALERS 
é 
SPECIALISTS IN SUNBEAM CARS 


297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 
Museum 2000 


46-50 PARK LANE, W.1 
Grosvenor 3311 


Garage & Service Station 
BALDERTON STREET, W.1 (Opposite Selfridge’s) 


Associated Company 


GORDON WATNEY & CO. LTD., 31 BROOK ST., W.1 
LL LO LO AAPA 
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VISIT CANADA 


Land of Scenic Grandeur 


First the ocean voyage on a 
palatial liner, then—a scenic 
wonderland. The picturesque 
St. Lawrence, Old Quebec, and 
Montreal, Niagara Falls, the 
Great Lakes, the rolling prairies, 
Jasper National Park, the 
Rockies, and the Pacific Coast— 


one succession of glorious beauty 
spots. 


You can see any or all of them in ease 
and comfort if you travel under the 
auspices of the Canadian National 
Railways, whose trains and hotels are 
noted for service. A wonderful three 
weeks’ holiday, allowing a week's first- 
class travel in Canada costs from £57 
return, inclusive of hotels, meals, etc., while a specially arranged 
Tour de Luxe costs from £85 for 24 days to £156 for a six 
weeks’ trip. 
Write To-day for Booklet L, 


[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


A Great Railway in a Great Land 


European Head Office : 17-19 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 


~44-46 Leadenhall Newcastle—14 Shakespeare Street. 
Belfast—74 High Street. 
Southampton—134 High Street. 
Cardiff—82 Queen Street. 
Birmingham—326 Broad Street. 


London, E.C.- 
Street. 
Liverpool—19 James Street. 
Glasgow—75 Union Street. 
Manchester—40 Brazennose Street 


Or Lecal Agents. 
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Recuperate 


-rogate S 


From Winter’s Ills and Chills ! 
ARROGATE is at its best in the 
spring. The open Yorkshire Moors, 

with their tonic air and magnificent 
views, make a splendid background for 


Pullman and Fast 
Restaurant Car 
Trains Daily from 


t Cross Sta- r Mi 
~~ icone. of early holiday rendered doubly enjoy- 
: z able by the up-to-date amenities afforded 
— by the town itself. 
r 
No. 78 (9 retin THE CURE 2 Harrogate depends 
from 


Royal Baths, Har- 
rogate; or from 
any L.N.E.R. Sta- 
tion or Enquiry 
Office. 


treatments administered by a MEDI- 
CALLY TRAINED and MEDICALLY 
CERTIFICATED STAFF of nearly 200 


upon no fewer than 88 
springs, and upwards of 100 different 
male and female nurses, 
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FRANCIS’ HOTELS © 


Queen Square & Bennett Street 


“, BATH 


Licensed) 


These two High-Class Residential Hotels are situated 
in the Centre of the City, near the Pump Room, 
Baths, Parks, and all places of amusement. 
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REMODELLED AND REDECORATED THROUGH- 
OUT. ELECTRIC LIGHT. GARAGE. MODERATE 
TARIFF. PRIVATE MOTOR BUS. 





E. Ponter anp Sons, Proprietors. 
Telephone: BATH 674, 675. “ Francis, Bath.” 


SIMA? 
LN WY 


Telegrams: 
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-P&O CRUISES 1928 | 
| by the RANCHI 16,600 tons 























BOOK EARLY. 





WRITE FOR PROGRAMME 
| P.&O. CRUISES. F.H.GROSVENOR, Manager 
14 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 
| aaa 











| Cruise! Sailing ITINERARY Days| [ares 
A May 3) To Maraca, Caciiari (Sardinia), Napites, | 28 | 48 GN, | 
| MESSINA (for Taormina), RHODES, FAMA 
GUSTA, MITYLENE Const ANTINOPLE, 
| ATHENS, MALTA and TANGIER. 
| B duse 1) To Lisson, TANGIER, PALMA (Majorca), | 17 |*43 GNg, | 
| NAPLES, PALERMO (Sicily), CAGLIARI | 
| (Sardinia), ALGIERS, MALAGA and ViGo. 
| 
G |dune 19) To Lisson, Tancrer, Barcetona, | 17 |*33 GMS, 
Monaco, AJaccio (Corsica), CAGLIARI | 
(Sardinia), PALMA (Majorca) and 
GIBRALTAR, 
} 
D |dely 7| Lonpon and Leta to the Norwecian | 13 | 20 GMS, 
| Fyorps, including MoLpE, AANDALSNES, 
Ole, HELLESYLT, MEROK, OLDEN, LoEN, 
BALHOLM, MUNDAL, JAERDAL and 
BERGEN, 
E |duly 21) Lonpon and Lert to the Fyorps, in- | 13 | 20 GNS, 
cluding ULvIK, MoLpE, AANDALS NE = 
O1g, HELLESYLT, MEROK, OLDEN, LoE> 
Batu LM, LAERDAL and BERGE? 4 
F Aug. 4) To NorHEIMscUND, TyssF, BERGEN, Os! 19 ; 30 GNS. 
COPENHAGEN, BORNHOLM, HELS SINGF RS | 
STOCKHOLM, VisBy (weather perm g; 
if not, Gothen! ourg) and Rott LERD AM, 
G Aog. 24); To Lispon, GispraLtar, RBarcrrona, | 14 |*32 GNS. 
PALMA (Majorca), ALGIERS and Vico, | 
| HM | Sept. 8| To Avcrers, Cacrrari (Sardinia), Napies, | 27 | 45 GMS, 
MESSINA (for Taormina), DUBROVNIK 
(Ragusa), CURZOLA, SPLIT Spalatc 
TrRoGIR (Trau), ZARA, VE NICE, C 
MALTA, TANGIER and Vico. 
| 
* Lowest rates now available, 











ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA. 


Possesses valuable SALINE SPRINGS which are dispensed 
in an establishment fully equipped with SPA treatments. If 
you suffer from RHEUMATISM or kindred : 

your CURE here. Free descriptive booklet 
Leist, Pump Room and Baths, Leamington Spa. 





iifections take 


Mr. W. Jd. 








FREE TO MOTORISTS. 
M.P.H. AND M.P.G. CALCULATOR. 


Get this pocket Disc. It tells you at one turn of the dial either 
your average speed or petrol consumption in M.P.G. Every car 
owner will be interested in this ingenious new cal ulator. Quite 
FREE and post free. Write for yours now —state n wake, year and 








model of car. — Gift Disc Dept., —— Pyrene Company, Ltd, 
9 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 
MOTOR CAR 
TOURS HIRE 
ALL TRAVEL MATTERS. 


Major W. T. BLAKE, Ltd., 


mi PICCADILL \ # LONDON, W.1. 
phone No.: Gerrard 


Te ¢ 
And at New York, Paris, Rome, 





Mad rid, ete. 




















|Z UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


Royal Mail Service to 


| 
SOUTH & EAST AFRICA. | 
| 


MADEIRA & CANARY ISLANDS 
REGULAR SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA 


via Mediterranean Ports and Suez Canal. 











West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. r. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 | 
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Pilerims of To-day 


“The mother of months in meadow and plain, 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain.” 


(Chorus of Atalanta in Calydon.) 


Tue time of the singing birds is come, when “ longen folk to 
goon on pilgrimages,” as Chaucer says. The high-roads and 
the by-roads of the world are many, and my space is small. 
4s usual, I am daunted by the task of trying to compress into 
afew wretched paragraphs all that I desire to say to fellow- 
travellers, that company of the elect who view the world as 
their garden and long to see all its glories. True, we cannot 
ever do that. Travel as we will, view we the earth with never 
s discerning eyes, we shall never compass a tenth of its 
beauties and delights. Indeed, if we travel only in order to 
ge as much as we can in a given time, we but voyage away 
fom ourselves. It is only the mind that apprehends, the 
pirit that reflects, that will rightly appreciate the infinite 
range that modern invention has given to us in this age of 
omfortable and certain travel. We can be in Italy in twenty- 
four hours: princes and prelates of the Middle Ages took 
weeks over the same journey. Where we dive through the 
simplon, they toiled for long days up the passes on the road 
to Rome. 
* * * * 

Every traveller worthy of the name knows Italy, or some 
art of it. All I need do in these notes is to refer intending 
visitors to the Italian Travel Bureau at Waterloo Place, S.W. 1, 
for from that oflice all kinds of information is available. It 
publishes Winter in Italy and Summer in Italy (2s. each), 
which are booklets comprehensive enough and_ pleasantly 
witten withal, although I feel that there might be fuller 
tatisties with regard to the prices and accommodation avail- 
ible at various hotels. The Swiss are models in this respect. 
You are told in all their booklets exactly what you want to 
know, namely, the price en pension of every hotel in every 
town and village where you are likely to stay, together with 
all other relevant particulars. If France and Italy—and 
urselves above all—would copy the methods of Switzerland 
more closely, more tourists would be attracted. The visitor 
doesn’t want word-pictures, however vivid, or illustrations, 
however alluring, but a quantity of plain, hard facts. 

* * * x 

Here are some useful facts about Italy. Roughly speaking, 
the first-class hotels on the Italian Lakes and Italian Riviera 
cost from 15s. to and second-class hotels from 12s. to 
lis. a day, en pension, of course. In Naples and the neigh- 
bourhood, first-class hotels are a few shillings more and the 
second-class a few shillings less : while in Sicily the first-class 
hotels range from 23s. to 30s., and the second from 14s. to 18s. 
More people than ever are going to Sicily this year, and the 
Villa Egeria claims quite rightly to be one of the best hotels 
in the world. I would also put in a word for Bertolini’s, 
overlooking Naples. At this season of the year especially, 
with Vesuvius sombre against the twilight, the view as one 
dines on that veranda is one of the loveliest on earth. One 
pays for the view, of course, but I would rather pay to look 
over the Bay of Naples in its evening glory of gold and ultra- 
marine than pay for the privilege of being jostled by jazzers 
in any other fashionable cosmopolitan hotel. 

* * * * 

No doubt the fifty-per-cent. reduction on tickets from the 
Italian frontier to Sicily accounts for the increase of tourist 
traflic there. From London, via Mont Cenis, Turin, Rapallo, 
Pisa, Rome, Naples to Palermo and back costs about £16 10s. 
first class, and £11 10s. second The Islands of the 
Aegean have been opened up to tourist traflic of recent years, 
and a big new hotel. the Grand Hotel des Roses at Rhodes, 
is becoming very popular. It is managed by the Venice 
Hotel Company, and is directly on the water-front. It can 
be reached from Brindisi in sixty hours by steamer. 
From it wonderful expeditions can be made to Kos, beloved 
of Apollo, and to Patmos, where St. John had the vision of 
the Apocalypse— yet I fear that the average visitor will rather 
regard the green baize of the baccarat table. 

* * * * 


25s., 


class. 


Of Brioni I cannot write from personal experience, but it 
is rapidly becoming a rival of the Lido, and is a really gay 
place, not yet unduly expensive, and full of natural charm 
as well as human attraction. The golf courses of Italy include 
a private course at the Villa d’Este on Lake Como and the 
Menaggio course. At Merano, one of the most charming 
climatic resorts in the Southern Alps, there is another course 
which, I am told, is excellent. Other courses are at Bogliaco, 
Bordighera, Brioni, Florence, Karersee, Madonna di Cam- 
piglio, Palermo, Rome, Stresa, Varese and Viareggio. 

* * * * 

Writing of golf reminds me that the season at Montana, 
in Switzerland, begins in the middle of April. The plateau 
then is a carpet of flowers, and the links, although somewhat 


rough, are a delight to play on, owing to the magnificent air 
and unrivalled scenery. The Golf Hotel is well away from 
the sanatoria of the town, and the cuisine is excellent. The 
terms are moderate, ranging from 15 to 20 Swiss francs a day 
en pension, and the proprietor, as I know from personal 
experience, will do all in his power to promote the comfort 
of his guests. Switzerland in springtime has to be seen to be 
believed : it is really the most beautiful and the least crowded 
time, as it is also on the Italian Lakes. whose glory of blossom 
will fill the eyes with its wonder for the rest of the vear. 
* * & * ; 

Although ski-ing is a thing of the past for this year in 
Switzerland, enthusiasts may still find a glowing sun travelling 
low along the southern horizon and crisp and genial snow in 
Norway. A fortnight’s trip to Finse, in the centre of that 
country, is an ideal Easter holiday, and costs only £20 from 
Newcastle, via Bergen to Finse, and back. with all expenses, 
including tips. Finse. with its marvellous slopes, is’ the 
world’s paradise for the ski-runner. The hotel has central 
heating and 120 beds, and is very comfortable. At Easter- 
time it is full of Norwegian and English people, and the 
evenings as gay as those in any Swiss winter-sports hotel. 
Another good ski-ing centre is the Grand Hotel at Are, in 
Sweden, which is seventeen hours from Stockholm and nine 
hours from Trondhjem, in Norway. Routes to Sweden are 


three : 

1. By Swedish Lloyd from Tilbury to Gothenburg, and thet 
to Are —forty hours boat and twenty-two hours rail, £10 Is. 3d. 

2. London —Harwich—-Esbjerg— penhagen-—Stockholm—Are 
— twenty-four hours hoat and thirty-nine hours rail, £8 IIs. 

3. London Harwich Hook Hamburg Stockholm — 
Are—-eleven hours boat and fifty hours rail, £9 Iss. 6d, 


The hotel at Are is cheap (about 10s. a day, en pension) and 
good, with magnificent ski excursions in the neighbourhood. 
It is 1,500 feet above sea-level. Many Lapp families with 
their herds camp here. so that the visitor may vary his ski 
excursions by trips in the reindeer-drawn “ akja.’ In Stock- 
holm itself, by the way, excellent ski-ing is to be had at the 
suburb of Saltsj6baden, where there are also luxurious hotels. 
The winter season in Stockholm is very amusing. 
+ * * * 

Of the many cruises available at this time of vear it would 
be invidious to select one or two for mention. The P. and O., 
the Canadian Pacific, or Messrs. Cook’s can supply all infor- 
mation. A word on the old question of tipping is never out 
of place at this time. I take the following from the letter of a 


correspondent relating to a spring cruise last year. His 


family consisted of a party of five. and he gave 10s. per head 
per week for the cabin and dining-room stewards, and a 
smaller amount for the bath. wine and smoking-room stewards. 
His total tips worked out at about 8 per cent. of the total cost 
of his passage money. This is extremely liberal, of course, 
but. I think. a useful guide as to what to give if one wishes 
to be comfertable. It is useless to consider the ethics of the 
subject. Every old traveller knows he must tip. Ten per 
cent. added on to the hotel bill, as done in all Swiss hotels, 
is obviously the right system and it should be adopted without 
delay in England, as it has been in Germany. 
* * * x 

Bad Nauheim is not a place that many people would think 
of going to, except for medical treatment, yet it has many 
attractions, and is by no means expensive. During the off 
season, in a small hotel, the charges are 15 marks a day en 
pension. During the season (April 1:t until September 80th) 
the prices are a few marks more, and about 20 marks in the 
first-class hotels, such as the Augusta Victoria. The ten per 
cent. tipping system is in vogue, but guests very foolishly are 
inclined to give the servants something extra, a habit I hope 
our readers will discountenance. It is worth noting that 
there is very little difference between first and second class 
railway carriages in Germany, except in the colour of the 
cushions, 


* * * 


I have written nothing about England, for although we live 
on a small island, there are more varieties of scenery and 
more of interest and delight within these shores than any other 
place on earth. William Morris has gone on record as claiming 
Bibury to be the most beautiful village in England and its 
grey roofs and its charming Colne uphold the claim, but 
all over the Cotswolds there are places of almost equal loveli- 
ness, and the Cotswolds are only a corner of England. 

In these curtailed and random notes it has been impossible 
to touch on many subjects that would interest the intending 
traveller. My only hope is that I may have thrown out some 
suggestions which may be of value: any further information, 
either about the places mentioned, or concerning projected 
itineraries, will be gladly supplied on application to the 
Travel Editor, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. 

THE TRAVEL Epiror. 
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Gambling in Industrials 


[In place of Mr. A. W. Kiddy’s usual page of ** Finance—Public and Private,’ he writes for our readers this week a much-needed warn} 


on the present craze for speculation.—Epb. Spectator.] 


TueRe are at least two motives which may well hold 
a financial critic back from remonstrating with those 
who are disposed to indulge in speculative operations 
on the Stock Exchange. One is that not only is it 
usually useless to utter words of warning, but they often 
seem actually to have the effect of making the desire 
to speculate all the stronger. The other motive or 
reason is that by a kind of perversity I feel quite sure 
that, if I were to declaim in this article against the 
extent to which the speculative movement was growing 
on the Stock Exchange, and were to prophesy an early 
crash, I should prebably be rewarded by sceing shares 
promptly rise higher than ever in the following week. 
If readers of the Spectator, therefore, will bear with me, 
I will, instead of uttering warnings, offer a few general 
comments upon the speculative movement which may 
or may not be useful to the investor or the speculative 
investor, as the case may be. 
INDUCEMENTS TO GAMBLE. 
- In the first place, there can be no doubt that there 
are many inducements at the present time impelling 
the public in the direction of secking to make money 
on the Stock Exchange. Both taxation and the cost 
of living are high. In our biggest trades enterprise 
seems to be lagging, and however large an effort may 
be expended in speculative and financial activity, it 
seems to be lacking in general trade. Income Tax 
also presses so heavily that the investor may well be 
excused for a desire to seek relief through appreciation 
of capital which does not come under the ban of the 
tax-gatherer, and, finally, the undoubted gains secured 
by those who have bought low-priced industrials within 
the last two or three years and have amassed large 
fortunes may well explain the eagerness of others to 
emulate their example. 
A Great APPRECIATION. 

During the past two years alone it would not be 
diflicult to enumerate, say, a couple of dozen industrial 
stocks where the appreciation in capital value aggregates 
something like £250,000,000; and while, of course, 
nothing like that amount has been secured in actual 
profits by the holders of the shares, for the simple reason 
that for the greater part realizations have not been 
effected, the figures are not only impressive but in many 
instances the cause of the rise may be said to have 
justified some portion, if not the whole, of the advance 
in prices. A few weeks ago it looked as though the 
speculative movement in industrial shares might have 
reached its climax, but the magnificent dividend and 
bonus declared by Courtaulds gave fresh impetus to 
speculation generally, so that at the present moment 
the movement seems to have gathered fresh force, 
Artificial Silk Shares, the Gramophone group, Brazilian 
Traction and the Tobacco group all commanding atten- 
tion, while scarcely a day passes without some further 
big rise taking place. 

Tue Moment For Caution. 

Now I am far from asserting that this upward move- 
ment in securities is about to come to an end, or that 
there may not be great opportunities awaiting the 
fortunate individual who is able to “‘ spot a winner.” 
Nevertheless, those readers of the Spectator who are 
old enough to recall similar movements, will, I fancy, 
bear me out as regards two points. One is that the 
moment when everyone is rushing in a certain direction 
to buy is usually the moment for great caution and 
discrimination. The other point is that there has never 
yet been a boom which sooner or later does not leave 
a great number of individuals in the position of holding 
not necessarily worthless shares but shares not worth 
the price that has been paid. And those individuals 
are not usually men or women of substance or those 
who are familiar with finance, but if not actually the 
“widows and orphans,” are those who can ill afford to 


+119 


lose any part of their savings. Indeed, one of th 
explanations at the present moment of the strength g 
British Funds and kindred stocks, and also of some of 
the Home Rails, is that those who were early in the 
great rise in the Industrial group have been taking jy 
sail and have been investing part of their profits 
in the best class of securities and the remainder in shares, 
which for the moment may be unpopular, but which stang 
at a level giving, it is considered, greater chances of ag 
ultimate rise than a further decline. 
AN Important Pornt. 

One explanation of the great rise in certain groups of 
shares, and especially one reason for its uninterrupted 
character, constitutes at one and the same time ag 
argument in favour of a further rise and a warning 


of the difficulty which might arise in effecting 
realizations if the fashion changed and _ investor 


turned away from the markets which they are now 
thronging. Previous to the War almost any member 
of the public with, say, a banking account found their 
brokers ready, quite as a matter of course, to carry over 
shares from account to account. If Mrs. A desired 
to speculate in a large line of some popular stock, 
representing an amount quite beyond her power to 
pay for, her broker was willing to contango it, as it 
was called, from fortnight to fortnight, debiting o 
crediting her, as the case might be, at each fortnightly 
account with the figure represented by the rise or the 
fall in the quotation. Nowadays, however, these contango 
facilities are no longer so freely obtainable and, instead, 
the somewhat more cumbersome method has to be 
adopted of Mrs. A going to her banker, telling him 
quite frankly what shares she is wishing to buy, and then 
raising a loan for that purpose. The banker, howcver, 
will probably require not only that the shares in question 
shall be deposited as security for the loan, but that, 
in addition, further security shall be put up. From 
these changed methods one or two things result. In 
the first place, owing, it may be hoped, to good advice 
on the part of the banker, combined with the requirements 
as regards the deposit of security and the repayment 
of the loan, the class of buying is improved and the amount 
of the purchase is probably restrained. In the second 
place, the shares, when purchased, are actually taken 
up and put aside. This means that in the event of a 
constant demand for a particular share, the supply 
becomes scarce, and that circumstance in itself inercases 
the effect of the buying, in other words, causes the 
price to rise more rapidly. 
ABSENCE OF “ Bears.” 

In the pre-War days, when the contango facilities 
were very freely available, another class of speculation 
was also encouraged, namely, ‘‘ bear ” operations, or selling 
for the fall as distinct from buying for the rise. Such 
operations were “encouraged ”’ by the very fact that, 
because of the system of contangoing, the market was 
more vulnerable to attack. Nevertheless, in the pre-War 
days, when a slump occurred its full effect upon prices 
was often greatly eased by the fact that at such moments 
those who had speculated for the fall in prices came in 
and purchased, thus exerting a steadying influence. 
I have already said how the newer system makes for 4 
sounder condition of markets and helps the rise, but it 
must be remembered that the converse also is true, 
and that if some shock were imparted to the market, 
or the fashion of speculation changed, the markets 
might become difficult ones on which to unload owing 
to the comparative absence of bear positions. 


Prorits as A Bair. 

Apart from the general advice which I would give to 
every intending operator on the Stock Markets to discover 
a good broker and consult him as to the merits of 4 
particular stock previous to, and not after, the purchase, 
there is one general word of caution I would ask to be 
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permitted to offer, and it is this. There is always a 
tendency when purchasing a particular share for a rise to 
assume that the great earning power of a company can be 
relied upon to be maintained at a certain level. Thus we 
will suppose, merely for the sake of example, that the 
shares of a particular artificial silk company were being 
pushed up to a high level, and that the reason offered 
was that in their next report the directors were likely 
to show a profit on a scale making possible a dividend 
of 100 per cent., therefore, so runs the argument, if the 
£1 shares stand, say, at £7, there is ample justification 
for such a quotation, because even at a premium of 
600 per cent. the dividend would still give to the holder 
a yield of over 12 per cent. Quite conceivably, the 
forecast may come true and the profit may be earned as 
foretold. The point is, however, can such profits be 
relied upon to be continued ? The professional speculator 
who has bought the shares at a low level will probably 
have taken his profits even before the first dividend has 
been paid, but the “ widow and orphan” may have 
purchased the shares on the idea of a 12 per cent. dividend 
for life. 
ImportTANce OF RESERVES. 

That is why, in buying an industrial share as an invest- 
ment, it is necessary to consider not merely profits but 
sound management and strong reserves. Why the 
shares of Courtaulds have appealed very largely to the 
investor is because there has been a sound prudent 
management with careful attention to reserves and, 
as I said elsewhere, if the speculation in Courtaulds 
should proceed too far, it will certainly not be for lack of 
warning on the part of the Chairman and Directors of 
that company. A moment’s thought will show that the 
gencral principle to which I am referring really explains, 
in some measure, why stocks like British Funds and 
Home Corporations rank among the high-class investment 
issues. Neither Governments nor Corporations can 
always be ranked as either prudent or prosperous, but 
both, through their control over the resources of tax- 
payer and rate-payer, as the case may be, have enormous 
reserve resources upon which to draw. 

Artruur W. Kippy, 


Financi otes 
inancial Note 

CONTINUED ACTIVITY. 
In the preceding article I have dealt somewhat fully with the 
general speculative movement on the Stock Exchange, but it 
must not be supposed that the rise in shares of the more 
speculative character constitutes the only feature on the Stock 
Exchange at the present time. The reverse is the case, 
because, curiously enough, we have activity at the moment 
centred in two extremes of the markets, namely, in the specu- 
lative group and in the highest class investment stocks. 
British Funds are gradually creeping up to nearly the highest 
points touched since the War, and this rise is the more remark- 
able in view of the constant issues of new capital of the invest- 
ment as well as of the speculative character. The only 
outstanding exception to the cheerfulness of markets is the 
continued heavy fall in rubber shares owing to the uncertainty 
of the outlook, resulting not merely from the recent official 
announcement of the Restriction Plan being investigated by 
the Committee of Research, but from a growing conviction 
tiat in its present form, at all events, the Stevenson Plan of 
restriction is not only inadequate to meet the requirements of 
the situation, but in certain directions is conceivably actually 
harmful to British rubber growers. 

* * ” x 

Is TrapbE REvIviINnG ? 

I wish that I could be more enthusiastic about the figures 
of our foreign trade, for I feel in that respect to be very much 
out of harmony with the tone adopted by most of my confréres, 
The actual facts are that the value of our exports for the month 
of February increased in value by about £5,000,000. So far 
so good. In the first place, however, I am bound to point out 
that, owing to Leap Year, the month contained one working 
day more than in February last year. In the second place, 
a year ago, when commenting upon the returns for February, 
excuse was made for very miserable results on the ground that 
we were still feeling the full effects of the coal stoppage. 
Are we, then, to have it both ways? Are we to console our- 
selves for the decreases by recognizing exceptional circum- 
stances and then, when comparison is made with those same 
exceptional conditions, ure we to become suddenly satisfied 


because some increase has been achieved ? That is not quit 
all. If the value of exports for last month is compared wit, 
the same month in 1926, not an increase but a decrease ¢ 
£7,000,000 is shown and that decrease cannot, in the maip 
be attributed to lower prices, as the general decline inthe price 
level of wholesale commodities has been very small. I mug 
confess, therefore, that I prefer to see in the trade figures not 
so much a cause for satisfaction as a clear call for investigatig, 
into the causes of the prolonged depression in our key industrig, 
* * * * 
STEWARTS AND LLoyps. 

The annual report of this company shows a very satisfactory 
position, though, of course, comparison is made with a yea 
when figures were adversely affected by the prolonged coq) 


stoppage. Even so, however, the jump in net profits is quit. 
remarkable. For 1926 the figure, including £75,000 set aside 


for depreciation, was about £262,000, while this year the tota| 
of profits is £615,000, and, after setting aside £175,000 fo 
depreciation and paying the preference dividend, the director 
are able to pay a dividend on the preferred ordinary at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and on the deferred shares of 
Is. per share, or double the distribution of a year ago. Ih 
addition, £175,000 is placed to the reserve, and there is q 
substantial increase in the carry forward. 





* * * * 
A Goon Sait Union Report. 

Thanks very largely to a great improvement in the export 
trade, the annual report of the Salt Union is a much better 
one than its predecessor. The net profit for the year was 
£265,078 as compared with £217,565 for 1926. The 12! per 
cent. dividend on the Ordinary shares is maintained, while 
the balance carried forward of £36,738 shows an increase over 
a year ago of more than £12,000. The balance sheet shows 
that the cash in hand amounted to over £274,000. 

* * * * 
CocurtTauLps’ CAvtTIoN. 

It is significant of the confidence felt in the management of 
Courtaulds that the rise in the price of the shares, occasioned 
by the bonus announcement of 100 per cent. in new shares, 
has been well held. There is little doubt that the advance 
would have been much greater but for the pains taken by 
the directors, when making the dividend and bonus announce- 
ment, to caution shareholders against assuming that because 
the capital was being doubled, dividends were going to rise 
in the same proportion, or were even going to rise at all. ‘This 
same caution was emphasized by Mr. Samuel Courtauld at 
the recent annual meeting. Among other things, the chair- 
man emphasized the great effect produced upon the profits 
of a company having the enormous turnover of Courtaulds 
by even the smallest decline in price. He also deprecated the 
attempt in some quarters to minimise the directors’ warnings 
as to future dividends as mere “ cye-wash.” I can assure 
you, he said, it is not ** eye-wash,” and that in recommending 
dividends, the directors wiil take into consideration nothing 
but the earning power of the business, which cannot be affected 
by any bonus issue of capital. Nevertheless, Mr. Courtauld 
was also able to take a fairly optimistic outlook with regard 
to immediate prospects. 

* * * * 
A TURN IN THE TIDE. 

The reduction in the capital arranged last year by Handley 
2age Limited seems to have marked a turn in the tide of the 
fortunes of the company. The accounts for the past year show 
a profit of £46,638 on a total capital of oniy £206,644. The 
directors, however, are pursuing a sound and cautious policy, 
and, after placing £15,000 to reserve, are only paying the fixed 
dividend on the 10 per cent. preference shares and are carrying 
forward £11,724. This policy, however, makes the outlook 
both for the participating preference shares and the deferred 
shares a fairly good one. 

* * * s 
A Prosperous INDUSTRY. 

The last report of the Maypole Dairy Company is a distinctly 
good one, for, following a slight set-back in 1926, the net profit 
for 1927 of £531,000 exeereds even the figure for 1925 of 
£527,000. The general trade turnover seems to have been 
active, stocks being entered at £752,000 against £490,000 in 
the previous year. The balance-sheet shows a strong position 
as regards cash, while Government Securities stand at £400,000. 

% * * % 
BANKING IN JAPAN. 

A feature of the semi-annual statements of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank is the consistency with which each report main- 
tains the reputation for sound and conservative management 
which has ensured such steadiness in the dividends. The net 
profits for the past six months were good, but there is no change 
in the dividend, which is maintained at 10 per cent., the 
directors adding 3,000,000 yen to the reserve, and, although 
this is somewhat smaller than a year ago, the increase in the 
earry forward is much smaller than the reduction in the 
amount placed to the reserve. 

A. W. K. 
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will have made 
interesting thing on the 
of the fine viscose yarns which I told you were beginning to assume 
considerable importance last ye 
yarns has largely increased, and I bs 
tant bearing upon the development of textile 
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DEMAND STILL KEEN 


MR. SAMUEL COURTAULD’S ADDRESS 


THE 


| 


fifteenth ordinary general meeting of Courtaulds, Limited, 


was held on March Sth, at the Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Strect, 
London, E.C. 
‘ ‘ 1 1 . ! 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld (the chair n) presided. 
The secretary (Mr. FE. Ket having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the audit $s report, 


d with cheers) said :—I now submit 
report and the balance-sheet cir- 


shall be taken as read. 


The Chairman (who was receive 
to the meeting that the d ctors 
culated ordiz shareholders 


(Agreed. ) 


among tiie 


I will now move: ‘* That the report of the directors dated Febru- 
ary 2Ist, 1928, and the balance-sheet of December 3lst, 1927, now 
submitted, be and the same are hereby received and adopted, and 
that a final dividend on the ordinary shares for the year ended 
December 3Ist, 1927, of 3s. 6d. , free of income-tax (making 
with the interim divider paid 25 per cent. for the year), 
be declared and paid.” 





3efore T ask the deputy 


» resolution I will | 

address a fe words to the meet | 

| 

TRADING Conpitrions Durina 1927. 
In reviewing the course of business during 1927 it may be 
convenient to take up the tale at the place where we left it twelve 

months ago. 

At that time we lL to be the point of emerging from a 


rather difficult positior [hae val strike in England and the dep: 
America had 


sion In the textile raw material markets in resulted 
towards the end of 1926 in a falling-off in the demand for our 
commodities. This in turn had led to an injudicious forcing down 
of prices in certain quartet! ind a general upsct of confidence 
among consumers, and no one wl d to sell artific Ik felt very 
happy. Various ways of sta ny the position were considered, 
and among others certain intet ionel arrangements were made with 
this end in view, and at our last meeti almost my last words were 
to the effect that we hoped the downward trend was arrested 
Before midsummer it became evident that this hope was justified, 


rate for the time being; the net result was that confidence 
for the rest of the year ou ys ‘ 

production, in addition 
accumulated, the total 


at any 
was restored, and 
with its American ally, sold I 

to liquidating the large stocks which had 


company toget! 























well as upon the competitive position de t] kx 
industry, and between artificial silk and I 
WEAVING B 

The weaving side of our busin has 1 red in the pr erity 
to the same extent as the yarn side. The t tw ‘years 
have not been easy for us, and the pri 1t h¢ t i 
offered by foreign manufacturers } 
this circumstance, and 1 t 
and the large number o d i king 
we consider that the resu i fr 
satisiactor Our weavi 
the uses ot artificial silk in the 1 tana ! n 
factor in the great demand for our yarn. I am l hat 
the present outlo k is much better. 

CURRENT YEA P 

We will now turn for a moment to t rin 
front of us. The demand for a i l n 
England and the United States of A : ith t 
prices seems to find flavour with I I 1 
that, for so far as we can see al 1, the 
} no such further ine in I I 
| last year, for there are 1 i 
ment produ n. We 
we never can at this tirne f 
always a seasonal slacker 
begin to mark time and t 
and it is usually well into S« 
are going to open out again. F1 i 
the atmosphere then will still | 

I gather that the general conser of oj 
increase Of prosperity in this count j \! 
some little doubt whether general | 
undoubtedly have been weakenir 
improving again or not. In any case, tl \) 
business do not always follow the ( r 
revival cf the past vear, which took | i f : l 
depression in other textile indust: a 
in the autumn situation will be the w ht of the new pr tion 
which will ] materialized by that time A 
comers are continually enterir the If and 
duction overtakes cons tl ry ¥ 
difficult period to face, r t 1 
markets, such changes are apt to take ] 

However, such speculations at the moment aré 
pure guess-work, and I will refer briefly t 
Facrory Ex 

As you will have seen in the report, we ar itinuing stead to 
expand our factories in this country. The nd | \\ 
hampton will start to produce soon after midsumm and wl 
is complete the Wolverhampton factory will probably be tl ond 
largest one in the industry anywher hear, hear thatat Roanoke, 
Virginia, belonging to the Vis« ( pan; l 

We learn that important extensions ar n pl t » of 
the factories of the Viscose Company in A ica Phat any 
now owns four factories of first ma le pr ng ar i 
at Marcus Hook and Lewistown in I R Vile 
ginia, and Parkersburg in West Virgir H } 

We made consider e prog! ith tl f t 
Chapel Lane, Coventry, during the year, and 1 product has 1 
with a very favourable reception, but it rel t 
far this type of yarn will stand competition with the newer types of 
viscose already referred to. 

Last year I referred to a new pi which we were inv 4 
which is known as the Lilien 1} We wer 

encouraged by our experimet! iu I rt] mer to ¢ ! ur 
option and purchase the somewhat ext righ off 1 to 

As a manufacti I lain i , 
and it is too soor I I 

product, althe ver resting 

weight sold exceeding the 1926 by about 50 per cent. (Hear, As vou know. the factorv of La Soie Art le de Ca swell 

hear. ) on its way towards full p1 duction, and I an 1d to say the ialityv 
This being so you may ask why we only show an inereased profit | of its yarn is satisfactory. The Frencl I rket lone 

of about 25 per cen The principal reason is that prices wer: n- | In being depressed ; nevertheless, the Calais un taking has little 

siderably reduced durir the autumn months of 1926, and the 1927 | doubt about being abl to dispe of its Tui su} 





, the low levels then reached : 
ilized per Ib. was considerably less 


Here I should like to remark by 


made at, or very little abov 
avel 


comse quently th 


for 1927 than for 1926 as a whole. 





way of pare nthesis that thi is a very clear instance of the kind 
of thing which is bound to happen from time to time in the future, 
and which must never be lost sight of in estimating the future | 
earnings of this or any other ¢ ial silk company. That is to 
say, it takes only a small fall in selling prices to offset a very larg 
increase of production. Moreover, every reduction in the margin | 
of profit will intensify tl discrepancy. 


1927, I trust that what I have said } 
on clear to you. The most 


is the further development 


Well, to resume our accor 7 
the main tradin: posit 


technical sidk 


ar 


lieve 


Since then the demand for such 
they are having an impor- 
fabrics generally, as 


stoff-Courtauk 


The Glanz 











and as demand in Germany is brisk the ou there is en 
1) 7 
ivi SED 4 i 

I should now like to say a few w l vies 
issue of ordinary shares, although the for? this 
are to be dealt with at the extraordin re to 
follow. 

In fixing the amount of the ] had in mind lesira- 
bility of bringing the capital of tl! pany into cl ri 1 
with its actual : ts; b actual I mean its plant, } “ 

| ties, and _ se rities in this count nd portic i r 
assets belonging to the companies hich i i 

If the issued capital of a company is merely a not 
totally unrelated to the actual worki ( l er j { 
business misconceptions art in a ! j rs W ! hi t 
undesirable results. It is to avoid such misconceptions that are 
prope ing to increase t} ipital. He | I.) 
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I am sorry to see that the warning which we attached to our notice ) which they announced this bonus, giving nobody any preference, 
to the Press has not been taken everywhere at its face value; | end putting out no hints—the hints came from outside—so that 
investors have been advised to ignore it, as nothing more than nobody was, shall I say, caught. The way they brought out that 
‘eyewash.” I can assure you that it is not “ eyewash,” and that in | announcement Is a good pattern to gentlemen in other departments 
of industry in this country. (Cheers.) I will not detain yoy 


| 
| 


recommending dividends your present board of directors will take 


into consideration nothing but the earning power of the business, | ¢xcept to say that [ am sure we wish the directors the best of every. 
which cannot be affected by any bonus issue of capital. | thing good to go on and work for us. They have done so in the past 
| and they will do so in the future. (Hear, hear.) Courtaulds stand Nc 
Tue BALANCE-SHEET. to-day higher than they did last year, and 1 have no doubt they will 
‘ ivner . “Oor lie ta dav ‘ -PPe . f — 
Before T sit down you might like me to explain a few items on the | stand higher next year than they do to-day. (Cheers.) We offer _ 


to you, Mr. Chairman, and your colleagues, our sincerest than ks. 
You have served us well. You have made Courtaulds greater than 
ever. May the company continue to flourish, and may there be 
more bonuses to come! (Laughter and cheers.) 


balance-sheet. Taking the credit side first, you will notice that the j 
figure for creditors, etc., stands at approximately £3,500 000, whie th 
is £1,750,000 less than last year. The chief reason for this is that 





last year’s figure contained a large sum for advances against obliga- | Torics 
tions owing to us in respect of foreign developments, both “ which | S 3 = The 
—advances and obligations—have since been discharged. Capital | A Wonperrun BALANCE-SHEET. as 
ne eee account IS, of course, swollen by the sum of £8,921,000, as Mr. Griffith: I should like to second the resolution of thanks and re 
explained in the printed report. appreciation to the chairman and directors for the most wonderful The 
On the other side of the balance-sheet, you will notice that the | balance-sheet that has ever been produced by any artificial! silk AS 
figure for land, property, etc., is up by over half a million. This | manufa-turing firm in the world. 1 think we should take into con. Stoc 
figure is arrived at after reducing the total by the £250,000 put to | sideration and recognize that in consequence of the enormous The 
special depreciation reserve, and is chiefly accounted for by the ! increase in Messrs. Courtaulds’ business there must be created a creat ae 
Wolverhampton extensions. deal of extra strain upon the directors, and their work and responsi- Hut 
Stock-in-trade is somewhat lower. owing to the fact that the stocks | bilities ae be increased. In order to show how worthy they are Music 
tticaek , sys : egg i | of the very highest esteem and credit which we can give them, it is ‘ORRE 
of yarn held by us twelve months ago have been much reduced. | : Corr! 
d 3 | only necessary to point to these regular annual large profits that are : 
With reference to the next item you will note that £215,000 of the | made, proving that the directors are keenly alive to every detail THE 
company’s 34 per cent. Conversion Loan has been deposited with | which concerns or appertains to the success of the compat ya COUN 
the trustee of the company’s employees’ pensions fund. This | business. . LETT! 
represents security for the payments to be made in respect of past . : Day 
service, | Last year many of us thought that the chairman was rather 8, 
; | pessimistic. We know that he has to be cautious and we all under. Dis: 
INTERESTS IN ALLIED COMPANIES. | stand that every word he says is weighed and taken into consideration Wh 
The figure for investments in and advances to artificial silk and | by hundreds of thousands of people elsewhere. In fact, the chairman Pra 
allied companies is increased by about £7,500,000 as compared with | is recognized as what we will call the artificial silk barometer of the J 
last year. We have added to last year’s figure the increase in the | world. (Laughter and cheers.) Now to-day I think there has been Port! 
valuation of the American Viscose Corporetion shares and certain | @ little different atmosphere about what the chairman has stated. | Book 
investments and advances in respect of companies and their develop- | do not know whether it appeals to you in the same way, but in my % i. 
ment abroad, and we have deducted the amount of the American | opinion he has not been quite so pessimistic as he was last year, 
Viscose Corporation Preferred stock sold, and the obligations which | (Laughter.) In other words, there is a mood—there is a note— Am 
I have already referred to in speaking of the creditors, which have | about his remarks which really shows that he is more optimistie Da 
been discharged. as to the future. Osc 
The other itern of note is “ Debtors.” The figure here is consider- I take it that it means this: if, in spite of the pessimism which the Fier 
ably higher than last year, and this is some evidence of the increased | chairman expressed at the last meeting, we have had a share bonus . 
velume of business we are now doing. of 100 per cent. announced to us, surely now, from his more optimistic ) 
In concluding I should like to express our thanks again to the | fe™marks, we can anticipate that at the end of the next financial year FINA: 
whole of our staff and employees for their continued devotion and | W®& shall rejoice at least in a dividend on the increased —— of ( 


energy in every place and in all vicissitudes, which cannot be too 173 per cent. (Laughter.) At all events, gentlemen, we know— 
highly appreciated. (Cheers.) and it is believed by many who are supposed to know—that the LITE 
: 100 per cent. bonus which we are to receive is only about one-fourth 


I will now ask the deputy-chairman to second the resolution. | 6 tic catimated valao of the Ammetnen Viecose—what shall I call it? —— 
The Deputy-Chairman (Mr. Stanley Bourne): Ihave much pleasure | —-plum, which must ultimately come into the hands of the lucky Ep! 
in seconding the resolution. shareholders of this remarkably successful company. (Checrs.) Pte 
The Chairman: Before putting the resolution I shall be happy to The vote was unanimously accorded, amid cheers. Thirty 
answer to the best of my ability any questions which shareholders ee : : : ; world. 
may desire to put. The Chairman said he would like to thank Mr. Davidson and Mr. on thi 
4 ‘ . Griffith for their kind remarks, without, however, endorsing Mz eckl 
mers erga oe —" ‘ : ; . : ver, u re weekl 
No questions being asked, the resolution was put to the mecting | Griffith's calculations. (Laughter.) ae 
and carried unanimously. — 


He DIRECTORATE. 





; An extraordinary general meeting of the company and also a 
} . . , e+ ry ‘ ‘ , . © s » * . 
ihe Chairman: IT will now move That Mr. S. A. Courtauld, Sir separate class meeting of the holders of preference shares were 


Thomas P. Latham, and Mr. F., Johnson be and they are here ‘by subsequently held, at which resolutions were unanimously passed 
re-elected directors of the company. | in connexion with the proposed bonus issue. 

Mr. G. J. Bell (managing director) seconded the resolution, which | I 
Was unanimously adopted, and each of the gentlermen named therein | =~ nein gaa aa — lata _ 2 () 
thanked the share holders for his re-election. THE UNION BANK OF A TRAL A, 

The Chairman: I have next to move: “ That Mr. Ernest Lunge tablished 1837. Incorporated 188 aust tal A 1A, | LIMITED. by t 

Es yt ce $37. corpo ex 0. pi 1oTrised and 1 - 
be and he is hereby elected a director of the company.” Mr. Lunge | ¢) 2,000,000; Paidup € satel i, £4,000,000, ' R Se shave Fund 2 850.000 chan 
has been connected with us for many years, and I feel that his (tovether, '£8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Propri tors, £%,000,000, 
addition to the board will add to its strength. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian Meas 

$ ; : - States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAP Hit REMITTANCES ] 1 

Mr. 8S. A. Courtauld: I beg to second the chairman's resolution | ate also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DI POSITS ead 

and very heartily to endorse the remarks he has made about Mr. pon 1 —-* for Sued periods on terms which may be sscertained on evcr 
a application. . ; ' ] i ’ 
Lunge. HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. pro 





The resolution was passed unanimously, and Mr. Lunge said he | — 
arc 


wished to thank the chairman for his generous words and the share- 
holders for having elected him. AD( O whe! 





On the motion of Mr. Walter G. Griffith, seconded by Mr. I. B. : 5 adv: 
Davidson, Messrs. EF. Elles-Hill and Co. and Messrs. Price, Water- TURNS 
house and Co. were re-elected joint auditors of the company for the GARDEN REFUSE ever 
year 1928, INTO pers 

THANKS TO THE Boarpb. SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE, be o 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. dem 
ADCO, LTD., 55, HARPENDEN, HERTS. the 


Mr. Davidson: T should like again to have the pleasure, in a very 
few words, of being spokesman on behalf of some of our friends, in 
proposing a vole of thanks to the chairman and the directors for the 





very wonderful balance-sheet they have submitted to us and the wor: 
bonus they are proposing to give us, and | should like to do this i 

1 i i sing g 1s, Hy s t Ss . 
nun they aso proposing & us, andl I shes his in SAFFRON WALDEN SCHOOL, ESSEX sca 
spl very pessimistic remarks ot t re chaurinarn (laughter) with its ancient foundation dating prior to 1423, has a few 
which we are getting used to. 1 think it is right that we should vacancies for sons of gentlemen. 
not disregard them, but, having the knowledge that some of us ees - ( “y= - the best be ee School traditions with an En ipire N 
gamed, having been shareholders for fifteen vears or less, we still ch nol conan rs ores a tall ents gy t — ry . 

- é . . ‘ be ( se 0 CS « u s0YS iTepa>res I Ss 
know, even on (his side of the table, what the value of this company Universities and all professions. all ithe ee - ” lack 
is, and we ean estimate fairly assuredly what the future prospects are. | Bracing, healthy situaiion on high ground, with ample playing that 

There is one point I should like to make; 1 think we should | ; mocaiges or &85 ‘ch me ‘ Led Prospectus giving twe 
éonacitdlate he hatrmen an he directa par . : na { story Of school and tts education cilities, apply to Captain 
t ch ind the d i mn the manner in R, A, Gordon Cane, B,Sc., Saffron Walden School. ; 














